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Jnlroductioni 



The Instmctaimal Resource Guide for Envinm- 
.mental Design co^jaists of instnictfonal units with 
mqgjested Pesources and apgn^sULte activities f(N> 
each giwte levid m> course fr(»n Grade 8 to ISL See ^ 
tCitrirent' Program of 5eti(£(e9 fwr fq^wtqiriate iiMitruc- 
tikmsl ob^ctives, Gradra 6-12: _ . ' 

It is rec<Hnnffind^ that envinmmental itesign 



^concepts be introduoed in- con}ui^>n with otiter 
cxmoepts pertaining to sdeaoe^ social gtud^ prind> 
{dbs ci <te^n. and varams art^ocnBs^ In additaon 
to the sp^al actiVid^ st^E^rated, environmratcd 
then^ may be eaocoursged dttfkig drawii^, paint- 
ing, !»intBiddn& widii^nie, |Aotc^frai*iy , ^ihnmaking, 
and creative craft lessons. 
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m Overview 

The nwd fur wrv instruc lional gutiie with reHOu^e 
hsttnf^ for^usx* in iho Btudy of wvironmental design ^ 
is amniHtent with the growing awareness of and 
ctmwrn Jor ,our environment. Knowing that no 
K|>ei*ii's of living^hing in be replaced once it has 
l>ei*iMiu' extinct and th . jwlluted air can endanger' 
our sinrvival. wo need to expreas deyp cuncern and 
determination to conser\'e the natural enXnronnlent. 
A closer look at the environment* however, reveals 
that our jjpcial ' and ecoibmic systems are also 
changTnl^l^ to someexttnt, eroding. Technolof^al 
and ect>noirtk' systems af fttrt the way |^H)ple live : and 
the conditions unde*- wlucii pK>ple, live and worii 
tif ten affect the way pe<i^e behave* The thesis that 
wv shafK* o\ir boilings and they, in turn* shape us, 
can easily bi* extended to include any spac«» we 
design rt^ganlless of whether it is a rcKim. a park, or a 
city. 'I'hf* eyfeni to which these designs are successful 
dLx '^ ds upon the designer's ability to integrate 
s . u UH'hmiUigicaU and aestb<;tic. factors in tiw" 
'design st)lution.'^ 

(iiv*i*n this assumption, an envir<mmental context 
for dlucation can be justified for several subjt^t 
areas. panicuUtfly art, scxrial studies, and science; 
and then* is a need for environmental units of 
instruction in the art program, particularly in 
ge»ieral art and conmierctal art courses. lnc!udt*d in 
this guides then, an* suggesticms for methods for 
t*of relating ijnstructiim with other subic^^H^ areas 
withf)ut imfKising instructional crbjectives upcm these 

* areas, it is intended that in planning environmental 
design units, art teachers will consult t4?achers of 
f>ther sub.HX'is in order to de>^lop truly integrated 
programs. The goals of this progr inr are to help 
siudrntfi develop an «war**ness of our d<^igni*d 
environnvnt. recognim opportunities for influiwing 
our environnjent . and acquiir^ an undi^i standing of 

* the iMuironmental design process. 

Mori' s|K*cifieuIly. the fH)!|Kl^H' of incorporating 
f^nvirontneiital <lesign units in ihe art program at 
every level is to help jJtudents: 

• disct)ver that huina'i mH*ds ure met U>* a variety of 
enviioninents and i^^stitutions / 

• iomef^lualixe that quality of life is^iMped by the 
inienitiions of human institutions with the 
environment - ^ 

• lehitr utiSi/atiirt} of rt^sources to c^nvirtmmenud 
quality and. in turn, to quality of life 
iH'gin to formulate criteria for raticmal u.si* hf the 

* environmi-nt on the basis of dftured quality of life 

• U<A able to {>articif>ate with others in clarifying an 
t*nvironmenial pn>blem 

• detennine rht* extent of one*s dei#i*n(lence on the 
df»sign and marketing professions 

• l^egin to develop empathy %^ith |je<|ple of other 
cuUun;i; in evaluating the* effects of scxiety uiwm 
them 

. , * vii 



• undi^r^tand technolt^y as the use* of human 
knc^ ledge, skills, and t4fKils in- inlenietions with 
* the enr ^wmment 

ft 

• iH^gin to evaluate new technolc^ies jon the basis of 
human priorities nrtd a sound envinmment , 

• clqKsifv a variety of perceptions <if the human nik* 
according, to tht*ir impact uptm the envinmnufnt 

• clarify and evaluate one s own view of the human 
role in terms of itsr impact upon the environment 

m 

Awareness 

Increasing s*^udent awareness of the designed 
environment is one of the primary goals supported 
throughout this guide. Kac^ unit of iiuftruction will 
provide added insights into the conaition of our 
mvt mment and the d^rees, to which it irfeets the 
ideal. In addition, at tiie bei^nning oi each unit..of 
stud^. there is a ^tion entitled P vliminary Kxercises 
listing a variety of activities designed to increase 
student awareness. Teachers may assign, or students 
may i^nrt, one or more of these exeftrises which 
^*m appropriate to. a given unit, Numermis other 
*exemses are d€«?cribed in Wilson s Huiit EmnnmnwHt: 
A Teacher Introduction to Envin$nmental Kdmnitkm 
as well as in other books listeil in the bibliography. 

Knvironnyental learning nwd not lie restricted to 
sfijecial .areas- si*t aside for that purpost*. The 
neighlnirhocKl environn^nt Iw^t^n the home and 
the'scbrvol offers a wealth of learning ex|H»riencc»s for 
students^ When usiti a starting point for 
en\4rtmnU*ntal awarent*ss, th.* neighlxirhotxl wln^ther 
urlmn, suburban, or rural provi<U*s* a^ hasis for 
comparison with other envircmments. 

A walk thn>ugh the whcKil neighl«irhixitl''niHii not 
l>e a difficult expi*riencH* for the tej*'\i^r nor an 
unprmluctivT one for students. HcmvNtT. it is wct^ssary 
to structure such a field trip with pn^ site, on'^site. 
and p«>st*siteactivitii'^. Thi» class is pn^punni first for 
th<» activity by a discussi<m of the tht^mi* or {HirfK^* , 
of the trip folhmW by formulating pla»s by which 
those purposes Uill 1k» mt*t. 

A chwk list. sur\Ty shei>t, or list of tjuestions 
•should pn*pnn*d in advance of the lesson. Students 
will nwd sketch {>uds or nutelHi^iks. The class should 
1h* made awatt» of the codi» of conduct that applii»s 
during the trip and be infomv^i of thp ivjii* oi proji*< t 
that will follow. 

Sime thes4* an* ex|Jforaliiry and data gathering 
tripsr students may work indejx ndently or in small 
groups. A richer ex|^«riuntv will result If stndents 
investigate stati^ concerns whiiii t^elate Ui the 
MK-iaK seii*ntific. historic* or matheniat leal ureas of 
the curriculum as well. The follow-up activity in the 
classnKMii should hi* directly n'lati^ti t*» tlie iiiformaticm 
or to the materials gathen*d» and it should utiliw a 
variety of resoun*es provided by the sehooL 
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The rH»!.*;Kn Process 

. l)e8iRn is a goaI-cUn?ct^, problem-solvinR 'activity 
that utiliaEPS collecteci data; swise of aesthetics; 
ctpvelops a knowledge of production systems tMr 
processes; and demands evaluation of proposed 
solutions. The design procedure generally adheres to 
three major phases which can be identifitd as 
analysis, synthesis, and evalwatiwt, ^nafj'sis consists 
of identifying iwnstraints and goals and coU^ing 
and summarizing necessary data. The iiynthes^j^ 
idea stage relics upon collected data, recidlection of 
jwst experiences, use of fisting concepts, and 
•possible development of new concepts. During this , 
stage, a number -of possible sf^uUons are suggested 
for furthtT analysis and ccwniwrison. The cmlmtMn 
of n design determines." within given constraint^ tiw 
degW to' which a goal has been reached. Field 
'testing or t^l implementatJon'bf a ^design is 
generally ctJ^ducted as part of an evaluation. The 
n»fiults of lhi»se activities may suggest fiirther 



modification of a design or indicate the ne«tl for a 
new approach. 

An instructional, program dealinK with the 
environment is nMwt effectively presi nted tiirough 
individual aiid group activities. Thci^e may relate to 
one or more of three categories: (U ol^servaticm aijd 
communication, or Iraming from one's own environ- 
ment by mappmg, plwtc^raplUng, interviewing, 
sketching, and making lists; (2^ theoretical problem- 
solving; and (3) real world problem-solving. Activities 
in these general cat^rc»ies can occur ^uentially, 
irregularly, or in any bther way%hat works. However, 
observation and communication activities should be 
c(md\.cteu at every lewl tovreinforce and exiwnd 
student- peit^ptions. A variety of exercises and 
projects designed to heighten student awareness of 
the environment should be dei?eloped Ui meet the 
needs and interests of eich class. A list of suggested 
activities is includeid in this guide. 
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.Eilvinmmeiital Amtaim Exercises 
and Projects - 



lAut^jng an enviromc^ntal di^n tJut is respcm^v^ 
^Uy ^he medfi of peopte ai^ lUdUuis. Tlw Knowing 
exerciaes and projecta are suggested as ways to 
pnmiote 8tud^t awar^Msss and to imc^r^ oim* 
tiv« design sK^utimis to mivbrcmiWBntal pfobl^ns. 

Lists and Surveys 

• Sdect a aunpte c^ject Bwh as a l^^teN^iaU bat or a 
fiisbos ^nd lic^ as inan^ uses for it as ymi can, 
rdated to nc^ to its lUMrmal uw. 

• Look at a tekviakm dmrnmial witiunit having 
tiu|Aro1u|^ on ^ TV. Make notes on the Idnds of 
sbumls think mnsid bmt fit various B^gmmlM 
with ti^ actual sounds. Try to watch M listan to 
Uie oHnmerdal ai«ith«r tsmu, COT^iaring your list 
ci sounds. ^ 

• Make m U^t of all die people employed in your 
school and identify timn tl^ respfmdlHlitie«». 

• With a special {Hupo^ in miiui, ta^ an imaginary 
trip to the library, the caietaria, w taa ^u^s/home 
arts cia^* Make a list <rf the tiiii!«»>you wouU do< 
to Bccomi^^ the purpose of y<mr trip. Tvy to 
arrax^ your list of acticms ^ -th^'U^kal order. 
(See Appradix B\) ^ 

« Make an invi^tdry erf the diff^tmt typra €d 
buildings or houses in your cOTunimity. Various*" 
groupings may be used* such^as type ai ccmstrtn:- 
t'on, style, cokir; or thc^e having a garage, patio, 
or carport. Count and average tim il^ber erf cars 
per house. Note the numb^ df bmts and trailers. 
Ob^eri^ how many ImuSes luive fences^ walls, 
hedges, and garden sheds. Ik^igq a chart 
would show this information at a ghmra. 

• Survey U.e houses in your cfmunui^ty cuchitec- 
tural elements and details. (See A|q)^i&i E for a 
sample chart of airchitectural elesm^nte and de- 
tails, ) Add other details, aiul u% il^ &ide numbers 

Jn Sow survey sheet. . ^ 

• Cmiduct a maricet survey to detarmii^ th^ most ^ 
desirable characteristics for the product or servi<^ 
you are designing. Develop a survey form (or make 
copies jf^the somite in AppatUix F), and disbil> 
ute copies to studaits during lunchtime. Summa- 
rize tlK" n>tumed queibtiomiaires by using a similar 
form. 

• Develop a matrix of objects having one or more 
cofhmon characteristics. Objecte mav be of the 
same color, sire, or form; and Uiey may ht drawn 
in th^matrix « simfrfy written in not^. (See 
examples in Appendix A.) 

» Use a gr|up of architectural photos or allocate 
time dur^g a field trip toJdentiJy exampks of 



li^^ primripteii ^ch are evident in ai^hiteeture. 
{8cSi» prtne^(^ are r^ietitwsi, balaiHse, harmcao^,^ 
enqiliAsis, and unity*) ^ 

• H9kB a recovd irf bu&linga ^^ik^ are bein^ used 
today cUfforratly frcm tlmr ordinal purpcjse. 

• Make a giuiMioQk of your titaghbnltoodt showuoK 
tMags oi intnert to young pec^^, jdroes of 
histcaical interest, and availaBe means of trans-^ 
portatkm. (See Appendix C, •'Efemimts of a 
Community.*") , , 

Cherts , 

'p«rKm in ytmr ac^M^ repmts. The fmndpal's 
wouM be #ritla»i in a box at the top Als ciMit. 
Evary other name wmild be ^wn .in a bc^ whk^ 
is h^aw ta^ cminected to iiwt of ^ pqrson to 
iHiom the paction to raspcnidbte. 

• De^w^p a chart r^tii^p vartovs ob^cto to an 
aven^ mHnaa'a nwn's height, such as cme^ialf , 
tlw same as, twice ea tall. 

• Take a serira of m«imn«n«Bts of cAi^ets in the 
dai^pQf^ at at htmie. Ckonpare ttoi with the 
aven^ l«ei||^t of the staitlents in the dass. 

.* 

Essays and T^pea ' 

• Using a portable recorder, tape t variety of sounds 
that are common to a givua loceticm. See whether 
yiwr dasEomitra can i^t% the locatran repieseirtad 
in tiiis mm^ odlage. Try to imme each soumi as 
aModaled now and i» to its {mibabte Muroe in Uic 
past (»- in ^ ftttwre. 

• Invent a tsmes erf smi^s and a mtm io/r Uwir 
source. Make a tape rec(»tfing and experin^t 
witii pli^r^^t^ at variora iqieeds. 

• Write a simpte explanatiim of height of the 
classroom sink or file cabinet, using only wdrd 
descriptions no dtroensjons. 
Make a tape recording (rf iKnuids hc»rd armuHl the 
stJkioI — fai the hall, the oafeti^a. and the 
playground ~ and ctrniFAre the general tone of 
each a^. " 

Write a poem about the sounds and odors of your 
house arid stl^t, the colors and textures of your 
house and street, or your feelings about your 
neighborhood. 

Write an e^y about tltt way in which buildings 
and open bi^%s are changing in ymtr neighbor- 
hood, the history of its peophe wnil Imtldtngs. or the 
positive and migative results of the building 
pattern. 

Make a slide show recording your street on 
diffe^nt days or at different times of day. 
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Maki' « t^jH' nn^irdiiiK of tin* (KHinds of your Htreet 
at diffefft^nt Utnci* of day and at different locations. 
Make a photo es«ay of yo«r neighborhood, shoe- 
ing chUdren playing in. different ar^i^t pe<^ 
working in diffjDrrmt areaiB, availabfe n^ns for 
pi'^ople to trawl, or various street and step signn* 
Make a photo essay of c^pomtes in your hdghbor- 
hood: • ; 

large 9^d Mnall ap^:^'' 
hard soft thini^ ^ 
bright and dark [dacea ^ 
safe and dangerous pla^^es 
smcKJth and rough aurfacea 
CreaU' a muskal COTipoatiOT expressiiv; the sounds 
trf ycAir m*ighborhood, «nd record the composition 
^n tap^. , 

Tape intt'^rviews wth people who live and woric in ' 
' your ^^neighborhood. Ask them to di«ru3s the 
things they like or dont Hke hbout the area. . 
Jnclude friends, «di^qikeepers« pol^, etc. 
Tape an intenww with oTO4)er8on in your nmgh- 
borhood who has lived there n^ny years. 

Maps and Plans 

Draw a map expressing rwident s description <rf 
jTf^ur neighborhood. • ^ 

Develop a irfan for a c»mnKm activity such as 
shopi^ing. bowling, or waging Uie car- each 
different step or operation nfecessary to complete 
the taskj See Appendix B for an example J \ 

• Develop a motion i^an or traffk i^ttem for ^ 
common activity such as going to lum^n in tJhe 
sch^xJ' cafeteria or spending an evening at home. 
Make a simple drawing^of the sj^K:es in whicn you 
will be moving Number the diftgrent )ocatiims;^ 
sequence, where you jrfan to stopTDrftw a hravy 
line - dotteidfor cdlnned — OMWwcting these stoiMs 
to Bhow the i^tlefn of your movement from ^bc^ 
to T^K^' EitiiKM"'l6bel each stop or make a ^all 
sketch of the aref» beside e^ nimiber* 

» Develop a motioti diagrem^for another .person or 
for nn animal that you have observed for a 8*ort 

" time. You may nhow the movem^t pattern of a 
hand or a foot if the subject is standing in one 
lociition. 

» Make a diagram of a football play or a dance, 
labeling eadi position and showing the path of 
movement. Use a different symbol for each 
performer *s position, 

• On a map of ymir community, plan the route for a 
parade. Inclilll^ a staging area, a reviewing stand, 
and disbursement areas* Consider the need for 
con-Jot ' stations and emergency health and crowd 
control services- , 

• Draw a plan of the school and grounds showing 
whert* trash containers shouki located and 



wWre flowers, shrubs, or dis(day cases could bs 
plac^. 

• Draw a frfan of tl* fichsol cismrtyard or other' 
parUally enchased arro; and show plantings, walks, 
fountains, and benches. Add features you woyld 
Itke to 

• Obtain a stnart map of the area served t>3r ymir 
school and draw it, enlarged, on the cafeteria wall 

^ m %he hall wall Label streets and ^blk buildini^ 
w grounds. % 

• Make a map of a busy street chowing i^ceti when? 
different f^mnds ainl smdls affect you. 

• Make a map of your neighborhood showing your 
^route to Khofd, the placm you go to buy Uiings to 

mt, or the placid wfmre y<m uKet your frieAds. 

• Make a map ol your neighborhoc»i, showing 
different^ types of buildings, yards, and op«ri 
sfmces or trees. , 

Projects ^ 

^ From i^wsfMipers and mftgaautM^, cut* out ^iree 
dc^n examples of vajrious^styles of a sinp^ lettU^. 
On a sheet pap^, arrange half of tbem in an 
order ranging from simple to ornate. Arrange the 
other half in ordter fnmi light or diin to dark or 
h^vy. . ^ 

• Paint a simpto ctesign ulstng cmly black, white, and 
grays; or sdec^ a - black/ white design from a 
magazine. Translate this design into color, trying 

< to match the values to those of the grays. This 
procure may Am be versed. 

• Using p^per, canlbi^rd, and foam {dastk, con- 
smict a 3-D d^ign and paint it whiie. Project 
varimis ctdored lights on tfiis surface f roiA diffw- 
ant angles* Make iodides or a film of Uie effects. 

« Prodm^ sounds or record music to accompany the 

film. 1^ 

• Students take turns selecttx^ arT apple from a box 
containing six or more. Each student should ufi» 

. two terms to describe his/her selection without 
repeating terms used by <Ahers- Unique character- 

'istics must he identified by each person. After 
returning qli apples and rolling them around in the 
box, students shouk) try to f.nd the one driginifUy 

' selected, (Piec^ di gravel, feathers, or other 
objects^ that are similar in size, color, and shape 
may be used.) 

• Change the mood of the classrooni by blocking out 
4%rtain lights or by placing color^ cellophane in 
front of lamps. (Keep eelk^hane a safe distance 
from heat.) Spotlights may be focused to produce 
large ar^s of color on walls or ceiling. 

• Design a raceway for marbled using found nmteri- 
aJs like i^per tubed and uriliaing the fwce of 
gravity. Ttw problem is to transfer an object from 
os^ k>cation to another in the most efficient way. 
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• Maki* ft drawing (if details of a huildiuK >'Ou like on 
''>*<Hir {ilnvi ur in your neighbiiriiaad« a ^ic^ wN?re 

you pnd y> wr friwds meet, or a view Itvm the front 
of a houw or building |f you could remove th^ front ^ 
wall. 

• ?4ake k colla|(te or mural of 6a?ne», buUdings, and 
objects in your neiRhborhood. ^ 

• Make a mcndlel of your i^ightmrhocMd, ss^wing your 
street, your^ilaygrimnd. and your »:^hool. 

• Com|mre and contract two or more of the fcritowing , 
types of butiineBs outers: 

Ka^iem bazaar ^ machines* and trucks) 

marketplace ( f aitn fdiof^i^ center 

market) • village i^uarp 

nafdivvai strict s!ic^?ping mall 

main Htret^t with aide diii^in 

8trH*ta ^i€^ and ^rvienis 

street v^^ndors (stands, shipping arcades ^ 

carts, vending ^ nmghborhood store 

« Make a stu^^'^f one or more <tf tte foUowing by 
making sketches, drawinga, ma{m, photographs, 
or word deacriptions* 
sln?et lamp demgng parnde floats 
roadside signs World*B Fair i^vnlions 

fences. zoos ' 

pdradeK hamster cages 

churches " . birdhou^» 

»chtM)b d^^housea 
numuments skateboard centers , 

traffic mgns » riding clul^ 



fire hydrants recreation centers 

vehkrtea ^ bicycle racks 

petk^strians f^wifirlK^xes ^ 

animal shelters aquariurtis 
• TTie following environm^tal c^ign projects ore 

de^ribed in the Art CoriwpUi and Activities Itenk 

^tion on Design. 'They may be 8eh»cted by 

students as optional or mkfiticmal u^tivities during 

Hppro|mate muts oi study. 

I>6 [X^sign a door. 

Redesign a road pattan tliat will ehminate 
a bottleni^ or traffic snarl. 

I) 13 Design a new floor plan for your home. 
N I>14 -Hecksign a community mvironment. 

D 17 Design and ccmstrmrt a modit of a room you 
have dreamed of, using a variety of materi- 
als. 

D-19 l^ign a new floor plan for your home. 

Ckinst^ct8S{MK:^/a^<abric^lt^^ 

the triangle, wlmli will s|mn two feet and 

hold up ten pounds* 
I>21 Draw a map erf a familiar area. 
D-E3 Study and m^suie the rcnims in^your house 

and draw a floor plan showing relation- 
. i^ips^ 

D'26 Construct an atypical set for a play. 
^ D 27 H^eaign a crawi^ downtown area where 
f uiimn coi^sUon is evident. 

D-2» "^ConstJruct an effective wall divider for 
classromn spac^* 




* Tht* fciUowinK instrui tiono} uniis 
thiH Kuiilt* for the* ^nniv If wis ami v^iurM's iiulk'atiHl: 

Knvminmi*n!nl AwMivm^ss 

litvmitumal Knvminini*nt IMayj^i^mndf^ 

(inicic 7 

H^H-mitional KtivinmnK^nts AmuMniH»nt Parks 
An hilivturf' Sinpir Spurt* HMf er 
t'omnumity Knvimnmrat iJraphics/ 

I'ommunity Knvir<iiinioni SkHnal Nmk 
C'tnntnunity Knviitmnirnt - Slm't Kumitun* 
Uirn^Htitinal KnYirunments - (iarden^ 



niu!>irQdve Units 

H^v imiudiHJ- in Fundament aln of Art 
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Airhitw*turf and Nat utid Forms 

Ki'crt'ationdi KnvinmmcTits Refn^atum ri«rks 

Historical Knviitinmfnts Public Monuments 
Histimcal Knvimnments AK'hit4'ctural I'res<»r- 
vat ion 

Commercial Art I 

Archilciaure Hcsidentipl 
Art*hit«rture ■ Mcxlular Design 
. Anrhitwturc^ and Climat** 

rommmial Art II \ 
Intrriorand Industrial Ik^gn - 
l^rban Planiring, 

Urban Planning C ities of the Futun? 



. »>, r,»- * 
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GRADE SIX Environmental Awareness 

Recreational Environments — 
Playground 
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All the Arts are broth'^rs; each is a %fcf to the others. 

■ ' -r*^ Voltaire, phttost^her, 1762 

Environmental Awareness 



Instructional Objective: The student should be able 
to ilemonstmte a greater awareness of imrhus 
components of the environment. 
fWrnmance C»i}ective: Ifksitafy si^^jifiamt landmarks 
en route to school, and dev^p a ^ap of that route. 

Suggestions for Instr«tction 

How people find Uieir way to a destination is a 
fascinating process we hardly ever think about. 
Relate diis story to the class: 

Yi^rs agt», an American anthrc^pcdqgist went to 
the northern reaches of Alaska to dtudy firsthand the 
culture of an Eskimo tribe. One day, he went on a 
hunting trip with a party of Eskimo mm. Tf^y 
travelled for several hours in heavy snow in the dark 
M rooming. Finally, after crossing nules oi ice fidds 
add it had berome light, they came upon a hwd erf 
caribou and spent more hours trepinng, UUing, and 
loading Uie suumals on dog deds. After completing 
Uus work, the few hmirs of sunli^t h«] ah:^dy 
passed and darkness was increasing raindly. The 
anUuoptdogist was panic-rtrickCT..How would Aey 
ever find their way back to the village? There were no ' 
roads, no signs, no landmarics, no ccHnpa^es — just 
the great froafsen expaofif and die fallhig snow But 
that was enough for the Eskimos, who were able to 
read>^e direction they must ^vel by the wind — its 
directions and odor ^ and by the angle of Uje 
snowfall. After years of experience, they were able to 



see what sonwone of another ctilture could not — 
they could rmd »iowfaU! Needier to say, the 
anthropol^lst returned safely to camp with the 
Eskinu) htmt^. 

Suppow an Eskimo anUiropoii^st caro§ to yma 
town and walked witii you to adbHod one morning. 
Certainly he would be ooi^Fused, probably ov^rwfadnwd, 
by. the number asai kinds of signs and symbds yon 
oicxmnt^. He would want to know why yroi walked 
where you did; how tite drivers know wh^ and 
where to go; when you 4ecide to turn a comer; heu) 
you knew you were "half way" tiiere; and how you 
knew where to enter the school. If he walked with 
you, he might try to nlap his^way. How wouW you 
map the trip so the Edtinm couW walk from your 
house to the school without you as a guide? What 
• kinds of information would you be certain to include? 
What cues would you tfsU him to look for? 

Assessment Measure 

Studraits exchange maps of their routes to school. 
On a master map oi the sdiool arm, prepared by the 
teacher, mch student points to the locatam tA the 
house of a friend. Pin-flags with studait names may 
be used. 

Resources 

MCPS Environn^tal Education Series - AcUvi- 
iies for Map an4 CcMnpass Study (4-6) 



Tim Ji'ffH. MCPS Vitiua^Art Center 
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This is the city, and I am one of the citizen A. 
Wkatei^r intere^its the rest interests me. 

Walt Whitman, poet, 1855 



Recreational Ei|jgronments — Playgrounds 



Instraciio a! Obpertive: Tlie sttident should be able 
to disrass the recrmtional needs of fm>ple and 
describe the design of a recrmtiomif environments 

PerioraiaiBee Otijeetive: Identify the functions of a 
playground and nrlate them to cnvinmmental and 
ctesign concerns. \^ 

Suggestions for Instr^^Uon 

I Discuss the ne^ for playghmmis, the gnnips who 
use them, and the activities conduct^ there. Con- 
sider design in terms safety* economy, and 
con^rv^bn of the existu^ CTvironmrat. Relate the 
design to the range of heights for^he children uiing 
the^laygrqimd. Disi^y {^btf^s^phs oi profusion- 
ally designed playground equifonent and give exam- 
ples of equipment that be constructed from a 
variety of materials. Discus the need to cwi^rve 
and recycle materials to save energy and re^urces. 
Integrate this topic with ^ienc^ ai^ ^icial studies. 
Refer to specific piec^ of equipment which may be 
seen at a local playground and j^dontify construction 
materials which may be used* in a^mUing this 
equipment, such as storm sewer pipe, step ladc^rs, 
automobile tirt*s, barrels, ahd rope. Check with a 
lumber or building supply dealer — and with the 
junkyard to find other possible materials for play- 
ground us*\ Compare Woodside Park on Georgia 
Avrnui* in Silver Spring with the play area in Cabin 
John Park or Wheaton R^onal Park. Display a map 
shf>wing a plot of land Iwated in the neighljorhood. 
Thf map should show contour lines with elevations 
and the Imation of trees, hills, large boulders, 
-streams, t*tt. fSt»o App(»ndix H.) Review map ivading 
skills nnd inierpn4 ihv cont4>ur line. Lines cloi^» 



togeUier ind^^ate much diope to the land. Students 
should desi^ the playground eqai{Hnent and plan 
its placement, using the existing environment to 
adv^tage. The materials available for the do^ign of 
the ^uifHnmt may be Ic^, lumWr. cable spooI^s, 
rope, omcrete pipe, and auto tirra. Include arras'of 
proper dimenascm within the playground for^^jnes 
^ baidcettmUt ti^tus, hopscotch, fdiufflebcmrci, and 
tetherball. Specify fendng and walkways where 
tieected. Wh«i the desi^ are ccmiplete, the studait 
will pr^re h drawing or model of a completi^i 
playgimind. 

Asi^sment Measures 

The following criteria are sugg^ted for' the as- 
sessment of sttKlent di^gns. To W^t extent: 

• does the design of the equipment appear to te safe 
and economical? 

• has the student utilized ^ existing environment 
in his/her design? 

• does the design ctemonstrate a concern for conser- 
vation of the environment? 

References 

r 

Athletic Field and Court Diagrams, Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co. » 
McHarg, Ian L. Ehsign with Nutun\ 
. Plmning Facilities for Athletics, Physical Education 
and Recreation. The / thletic Institute. 

Other Resources 

Pamphlets from the Mar>^land National Capital Park 
and Planning (Ttimmission 
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GRADE SEVEN Recreational Environments 

Amusement Parks 

Architecture — 
Single Space Si el ter 

Community Environment -~ 
/ Graphics 



We hove only two choices at this point — ' ' rtui act, •■>• 
plan our urban environment, or we can just lei it , . 

— Paolo Soleri^ architect, 1970 



Recreational Environments — Amusement Parks 



iBstrdctiona! Objective: The stttdent^shouM be abk 
to discuss the recrmtioml needs of ^peopte and 
describe the design of u recreatutnal environmenti 

Ptnlorma&ce Ofafeetive: Idmitify and rtescribie^ne 
relation^l^ between various c»mponenttf erf an 
aiQu^ment park. 

Suggestions for Instruction - ' 

Carnivals, fairs, and ainusmnent parks are special 
envinmipents that are idanned (m ^lertaiiui^t 
luid rdaxation- The activities inovided Bte oHea 
informative as well as entertaining, especially a' . 
trade fairs and world fair^ Amusenwnt imuIks are 
becoming more informative as th«y are d^gsed 
around a central therae. Parksf like Busch Gardens 
and Disneyworld. emphasij* one or more themes 
related to various world cultures, the past, or the 
future. The theme park is an excellent site for 
studying a vanety of built environments. 

Consider amusement parks to be balanced ar- 
rangements qI environments for movement and rest, 
comfort and excitement, eating and conversation. 
Relate these elements to the various typN^ of 
structures and spaces generally provid«i Jn an 
amusement parij;. 

Refer to David Christopher's article "Travel Guide 
to Theme Parks";' and collect descriptive literature 
on amusement parks like Disi^yland, Sea Wofft, 
and Hershey Park. With the class, devetop a chart 
that^ shows various kinds erf amusement park 
structures, facilities, and spaces. Include the tides, 
food concessions, games, comfort stations, transpor- 
tation facilities, gardens, and picnic areas. 
' Devek)p a set of graphic symbols to be used by all 
students in planning their designs. Identify and 



display the markings used by architects end land- 
scape flesigners to show trees, shrut^. waUeSv and 
streafns. Review the concept of wording to- scale. 

Provide a map of a large irregular tract of land 
indrcatingXhe location of forested areas, streams, 
bails, and roads. Using.this site, students should 
design a layout of an amuaement park with graphic 
symbols identifjring the various' structures. Students 
may, instead, build a topological model and locate 
clay or cardboard structiftes acconUi^^t^ a plan, 
(liefer to Anatomy of a Park by Rutledge for sample 
♦ park plans and symbols. )■ 

AssessmiBnt Mealsures ^ ' . 

Students wK> assess their own designs usihg the 
following critma: *■ 

• Natuhd elements are a part of the plpn. 

• Parking areas, walks and, food. and rest facilities 
^ are included. 

• Structures are grouped or scattm^d. uccordtog to 
th^ir function and nefd. 

• AH elements are shown to scale, 

Refei^pces 

Christooher, David. "Travel Guide to Theme Parks," 
Instructor 

McHarg, Jan L. tJesign with Nature , 
Rutledge, Albert! Anatomy of a Par^ 

Other Resources 

FrgB Booklete: ■ 

Hembold, Charges C. Guidelines for Campgroumi 
£k!uelopment. . 
' . Signs and Symtn^ls for Park and Recreation 

Use. 
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A^goad phce to Uw m must have hkntity a sense o/ptecn. 

^ Wotf von Eckart, arehitectiaral critic, 1^7 



Architepture — Single Sfiace Shelter 



InstriiciHmal Objective: The student should he able 
to conceptualize the design of u ntmcture or fotm. 

Perfoniiam!^ Oh|ectivM: 

• Analyze the^bask foxK^tions of a cme-toofai \w:ation 
sihelter. 

^ Identify the standard forms <rf cmimon singte'Unit 
siniGtures and invwlagate new forms. 

• indicate a prRference for a i^iticular architectural 
form and adapt it to pm^nal interests a^d i^cds. 

Suggestions for Ih^tmctkm ' 

A one-room vacation shelter is a very persranal 
space. Unlike other (lou^, a fflingl^unit t^tw 
must be perceived as a^ toiler c»r space cai^de in 
terms of the activiti« ami fui^icms performed m it. 
Spaces must be allocabAi to various functions wiOi 
compactness and efficient use as primary criteria for 
design. Moreover, this <^mi»ct living unit must 
provide privacy as well as easy ac(^^ to surround- 
ings. Since it is gemrally located in very itotural. 
surroundings, whe ccmfiguratitm of a unit should 
harmonize with adjacent natural etem^ts* 

• l)ispl£iy and discus a variety ektoif^ of small 
beach and mountain vacaUcm ^bditers printed in 
home planning magaziiw^. Obtain literature on 
trailers and mobile homes also. Students are encour* 
aged to describe otiwr shelter da^igns they have seen 
ai\d volunteer to develop origin?'^ di^gn^ for later 
plannifAgr Students must select a design for tJieir 
own study. 

Students then list the activities ttey would 
conduct in a vacation home and itemize tte f umirfi- 
ings npeded. They draw a plap view of each fnece to 
scale f 1/2" - V) on cardboard label, and cut them 
out. Using grar^ paper, students will la^ out th^ 



^in^s re^simting furniture^ and arrive- at an 
optimum floor space that fits the hou«? selected, 
Locatic^s of winSdows. doors, chimneys, an^ steps 
must be indicated in the structure sdected. 

Students tranter their comrdeted lay wt to draw- 
ing ^per, label all furmdungs^ and give overall 

dyUnen^cms of the ^[Mu:e* 

.» 

Assessment Measure ^ 

Commie th^ floor {lUa with a photograph of the 
structure", and diPtermine the extent to which the 
{dan would fit the ext»ior. 
JP^ viskm s fo r IndividiMQ Diffgitmc es : 

• Students may ocmstnKt a cardboard model of U^r 
structure. 

• They might inst^ devfelop a specificaticm cAwrt 
showing their selection of interior and exterior , 
{mints, floor and wall a>v^n^. and accent colore ot 
furniture. * 

• An efficiency ajmrtmeitt or a van may also be 
offered as structures for planning. 

• Sf»n# students may |»«fer to plAn and lltoigp a 
chicken house, a rabbit shed, or a stable. 

References <•> 

Dalasdl. W. R. Architecture. 

Hohauser, Sanford. Architectural and Interior fifod- 
ete. 

Pa{mnek, Victor, and Hennesi^y, Janwes. Nomadic 
Furniture One. 

Walker. Lester, and Milstein. Jeffrey. Dettigning 
Hott«^ An IllLstratwd Guide. 

MCTOFibn: 

F-4273 Lei s Build a Home, 
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Many components of a city one desirable, but only two are absolutely essentiaL One is 
people and the other is transpciiation. Tinnsportatlon makes cities possible. 

— Roger Starr, dty plantter, 1966 

Community Environment ~ Graphics 



I&»tnif!iiona]i^Oh^Uve: The student wiU be abbe to * 
identify communication ektments or^roc/sses in the 
urhan environtnenL v 

Performance Objectives: 

• Etevelop and design a sytitem of grai^ics whkh ' 
would aid students and visitors in locating a specific 
area hi a school. 

• Design graphic symbda that are aesthetically 
phasing and functicmal, representing a specific 
subject, 

Sui^estioiis fd^ Instruction 

Ute dty is full bf communication devices that 
control the moventent of pedestrian and automobSe 
traffic. Street signs, stop lights, sirens, barriers. 
^ horns, and railroad crossing gates are a few. Display 
' and discuss (^t(^raphs or exami^ of conm»iciaHy 
produced graphics" in use today that incorporate 
symbols to communicate a message. Refer to the 
symhols comnsonly used to designate traffic lights, 
gasoline stations, restaurants, resbtxmis, telephones, 
etc. Do the symbols clearly repiesent the subject? 
Discuss the need in the ac|tool for graphic designs to 
help direct students and visitors to various locations. 
For example: Plan and mark the^siestand quickest 
route from the main entrance to the art exhibit the 
art rooms — or ti« music festival in the auditorium. 
This lesson may be planned as a group activity. 

To \mm the location of subject arMis and other 
facilities, students walk .through the school or study 
a floor plan. From a given location, each student will 
design directional graphics using symbols that will 
aid others in findLig different pmrts of the building. 



Design symbols that will idaitify the science de- 
partm«tt, the art department, the music debarj- 
ment, the cafeteria, and others. Design directional 
arrows to accompany the»3 symbrfs. In a practicxmi, 
the graphic deigns may be posted in appropriate 
areas, and hall showcases fihcmkl contain displays 
related to the occasiim. - 

Araes«nent Measures 

The following assessment, criteria may be appUed 
to student work. To what ex^nt: 

• -are the gra|dl»c designs well proportioned ami 
appropriately oolon&d? 

• do the symtxds clearly represent the subject 
specified? , * ^ " 

• do the graphic designs fumtion effectively? 
Survey visitors to the school on back-to-school 

night or a similar oo^sion to determine how effective 
the directional signs were. 

References 

Helfman, Elizabeth S. Signs and Symbols from 
Around the WorixL 

Kepes, Gyorgy. Sign, Image, and Symbol 
Wurman. Richard Saul, and KilKnger, Scott. "Visual 
Information Systems." Architecture Canada, March 
1967. 

Free Films : 

Design for Fepp'e 
Street Gn^ics " 

MCPSFilm; 

F-7712 The Noisy Landscape 
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GRADE EIGHT Community Environment - 

SocicI Needs ^ 

Community Environment ■ 
Street Furniture 

Recreational Environment 
Gardens 
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Considering. tfmt it's our life, our city, and our money, why should 
we not particifKite in. creating our own heautiful 4:itiesf 
- Nathaniel Aleifander Owings, archiU;ct. 1969 



Co^lnuIlity.EnviroIl|nent: Social Needs 



InstrnctioBal Objective: The student should be able 
to colUvf and analyze data for the interpretctmn of 
an environment. 

Pcrlormmjux Ol|Jectiv«i ' ^ ^ 

• Ittantify and survey informal meeting places m the 
locai environment. ' * • 

• ExanumfU^reiiuirementefm: improving ^mftmi^ 

meeting f^ce. 

• Consider environmental' and social factors In 
Resigning ini^vwnents for an infcoaal meeting 




^estSons for lastnictMm . 
Piiople neeff places to t^eet bo^ formally and 
informally. Churehes, schools, and theatres are 
designed for etfch specific group to m^|$»- a special 
puipose. The places where i^ople awaet infonnrfly 
are not so n-ell ctefined, but t^y may be identified 
everywhere. Squares, oMhmoni^ pteizas, town colters, 
shopping malls, depots, and airports are all examples 
of iriaccs'that offer space few inf(M?nal meeting. In 
recent y^rs pocket parks and shopping centers haw 
been designed to provide places for |>eople to rest and , 
congregate. 

i»ome' meeting places arc famous. The Biltmore. 
HoU'l in New York advertises that three generations 
of peoplf have met under the clock in the lobby. 
Students may have met friends by the {xindulum in 
the Tt'chnology Buikhng at the Smithscmian Inslitutkm 
<wr at the carousel on the iftall in thejsumme 

Students sh<>uld discuss and list the places at 
which informal meetings occur in or around the 
RchtKil aml/««' community. Frequently, a landmark 
or architectural detail is part of the meeting place. 
•Under the arch." "beside tl^ statue," or "on the 
ste|>si " an' phrases that identify many meeting 
pla«*s. 

(}roups of students are assigned to surwy each of 
the locaticms listed. Every day for a week, students 
will visit the locations at different times of day and 
tvvurd Lhv number of people jHescnt and the kinds of 
activity conducted. 

The data from these observations should be 



compiled and an analyahi 4«|aart enveloped. 
Additional investigation should be conduxled by 

students.' They may arfs the principal or a county 

official Mich qw^ons as: 

Would the areas und^ study create a safety cr.< 
fire .hazard if they were more extensively 
developed? 

Would traffic patterns change and amgc^im 
'result? 

Can the ar^ be (kvdf^ied without producing 
th^ and oU^ imibkims? 

- Af tet a «te has beexi detetmined to be socially and 
culturally ctesiml:^ and aU rRitiictioiM on the vae oi 
the rate have been d^iennitted, ^i]Kknt» may devd<^ 
desifrns for its imjMovem^nt. Furniture, plants, art 

^work, and ground floor or wall treatment using 
super-graphics may be ^^dfied and shown in tl^i 
^nderings or modds produced. - 

Des^s th&t are apfmived for imj^n^tation 
may become a cooperative venture in which home 
arts, industrial ediK»t«m, agriculture, or biology, 
classes contribute by making furniture. bei»iiesi and 
trash cwitainars, by laying pavemmte and {dmtii^ 
^mibbery. Tlw maintenance of this ^»dent-de»gned 
meeting j^ace should also be planned. This could be 
unckrtaken by a ^ial or envinmmenthl club with 
support from the departments that were responsible 
for the site devriopment. 

Assessment Measures 

Designs should be displayed where the student 
body can voite far the site improvement most needed 
and for the' best design solutron for each. The 
d«3sioji* to implMnent any site improvement will be 
determined by the staff and administration. 

Refennd^s, • 

Free Film: AH Environment for People 
Sites to study. 

Courtyards - Walt Whitman High School; Sligo 
Junior High School 

Front grounds!— Walter Johnson High School; 
Paint Branch High School 
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All citivs are mad, bkt/thr madnrss is f^alUmt All 
cities cirp rh^itiful, hut thr fH*aufy is grim. 
ChriBtopherMorlr;^', novelist, 1922 



Communiij^ Environment — Street Furniture 



lni<»trurtifi|iAi Objective: 77i<* student should able 
to corn'lalv transport at itm tind cammunication 
el$'mvntH or pnKi^ssvs in {he rnt^iro^mrnf with 
^^ommunity m%His. • 

• Idcntify.taftnrK that influenwxhe dvmgn of stiwt 
furnilurv ami shdt4*rs, 

• l>)m*lat|* Htrhitecturul siylt s 'mth other street^ 
structuifs. " 

Sug^fi^tion for Insitniction "T* 

. Mlrtvt furniiuix' is commonly aecefribed m a nece:%sary 
flemrnt in the fimctioninj; of a community. Street 
lightst iniffio si|^ls. fireplugs, alarms, mai( tmxes, 
tranh roniainors, and lynches are esj^ntial to the 
efficient and conA'^*nienl operation of daily street 
activity. The sensitive correlation of the design of 
these fixtures not only improves appearam^s but 
can result in more effective and economical instal 
iatios^ Bus sto^ shelters and kiosks for pedestrian 
comfort nr0 information are usually the last items 
pnividetf. 

Discuss message centers used by the puBlic such 
as bulletm Iniards. billboards, and bus interiors. List 
the major factors that should be consider^ in the 
design -of a kiosk. Discuss design in terms of 
ihaintenance, durability, possibb? vandalism, safety 
for useQt, and si/.e. Display ami discuss a variety of 




construcUoii materials apphipriat4f to each structure, ^ 
UiSf^ay and diinruss examples of dif)ferent styles of 
current architecture which may be reflected in a 
,ki<Hik design. A functional kiosk would be lighted 
at nie^t and would protect posted materialH from the 
weather. The^ criteria will be applied to the 
evaluation 6f design b> students. * s 

Assessment Measufe 

Stlkent^ design a kiosk which fits their ^a^Iected 

' l(Mation. ' . 
t 

Provision for Individual Differc^es: 

• IX^^ a rouir map for the kiosk. 

• Design a poster or adnj^uncem^nt for the kiosk. 

• Make a rendering showing the structure in its 
^^ting. 

•^oric witib the. industrial arts dej^rtment and 
build a kiosk for the school. 

Fn^e Films: 

An Environment for People 
Street Graphics 

What j^f You Mmn by IJesignf 
MCPSFilm; " , . 

F-7712 The Noisy Landncape 



Tim Jeffs. MCPS Visual Art Cenfer 
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77k city tms alumys h«en shaped by cultuml and persona/ pa' ten, 

- Mosbe Safdte, architect of Habitat. 1970 



Recr4aiioilaL Environments — Gardens 



Instructlmiai Objective: The student should be able 
to rvcagnue rel&tionships between natumi and 
human-made envinmments. 

Pmbnrnaj^ CHslec^ves: 

• Concaptualize the garden as a recreational 
Environment that is both natural and human-made. 

• Devdop gard^ dmigh using collected infwTiw- 
ti<m about plantings and a knowledge garden 
sty)^. 

Suggestions for Instruction 

hanging garctena^of Babylm are among the 
oldest known gardrans . designui for rmi^tional 
purposes. Through history, people have dcBS^mstrat- 
ed their need for an outdoor tetreat.b^ developiijsf* 
public and private g^udens. Anc^t aiKi| niedte\^ 
gardens centered around cmd ^onast^es, as 
dki gartbns of the Mkidle East. The Renaissuice 
brought a rebirtii of botanic gaxd^ and imik 
gardens m the Nethiniands, France, ami E^and. 

Majestic and fornml French ga.rdens like Versailles 
led . to more gmitle, parklike landscape ^irdms in 
England and Russia. These induded l^es. trees, and 
architectural elen^nte- and inHi^ioed tibie de«gn of 
three gard^M near Charieston. South Carolina — 
Middleton Place, Maghdia Gardess. and Cypress, 
Gaidenj-Other types of gardens are botanical, park, 
flower, cactus, wdodland, topiary, rock, water, lawn, 
roof, greenhouse, scented, herb, vegetable, window 
bos, and Bonsai. 

' ' Discuss the variety of gardens wl^ may be 
desigmd by students. Display photos and list 
examples with which students mfp^ 1» familiar. 
Discuss the characteristics of such contrasting gar- 
dens as Cypress Gardoos in SouUi Cartdina and 
Florida; Ladew Topiary Gardens in MonkUm, Mary- 
land; Uie cactus garden at the New York Botankai 
Garden Conservatory; the water lily garden at the 
Washington Botanic Gantei^; and the herb garden 
at the Washington Cathedral. 

Some characteristfcs whkh may be di^us^ and 
illustrated are (1) Uie^mmple, asymnMstric, wmtem- 

, plative Japanese level ground -j^rdrai; 12) ^ formal 
pattern of walks, ^;^iges, and sculptures at the 
Governor's hou«B in WiUiamabuiig; and 13) tJ»e 
combined formal and inftmnal landscape garfens of 



Dumbarton Qidcs. . " * 

If po^Me. visit the Brookside Nature l^nter at 
Wheatcm Regional Park, the Nathmal Arboretu<», or 
Dumlmrtfiffi C^ks in (korgetown. 

CoUect>« varkty <^ seed catatogs and gardening 
books for stpd«at reference and study. With the 
da^ (fevcJcQ) a matrix vMch groups trees, ^uiibs, 
and flowers aconding to hmght and sun raqui^ 
ments. (See Sample Matikes, in Ai^ndix A.) From 
this matrix, students will be ab'le to select appropri- 
ate plantings to fit Uteir deagns. J 

Assessment ^Measure 

Students sdect a garden styte they wish to 
fitevdic^; stwiy tte catak^ axtd {ncbues of pbmts, 
^rutm, ami trera; refer to the matrix to hdp with 
their selections; roughly designate areas for each 
different {dantai^; refine the overaU de^gn into an 
informal or (onaA {»ttem; deagnate the placen^^ 
of focal points such as benchro, •rtwrs, ponds, and 
scul^ur^ Tbey ^ukl indinte wil&wasss, rock 
format^is, and locatkm Sf the iMnise. 

The fmisbed wili show a qrmfablk pattern for 
different flowers and an architectwal designatioak,^r 
trees and shrubs. Areas may be appropriately^ 
oilfMred, and a rrfraneiKe chart nue y be developed with 
cutout or drawn inctiues of thB {mintings, furniture 
and sculpture. 

References 

Mass«>n, Gteorgina. Dumlmrton (hks:'A Guide to the 
Gardens. 

Frohroan. Loufe. and Elliot, Jea». A Phtgrial Guide 

to American Gardens, 

CrodceU, James^L^ Gurdeniiig. 

Gimie to JPubtk Uardens. *Gani^ Qujii ^f America. 

Fukisla, Kasuhiko. Jaimnes^ Stone Gajxkns: How 

To Make and Enjoy Them. 

'*A fUmaissance palace Ganlen: Villa Este/' 

The Gardem of San Simi^m 
The Japanese Garden 
Gardens of Japan 
Gardens of Britain 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF ART Architecture and Natural Forms 

^Recreational Environments V 
' Recreation Parks 
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Historical Environments — 
, Public Monuments 

Historical Er^vironments — ^ 
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When <fce citUen Uioks at phns for pro/«'ts that people are to Hue m, he shott^ consider 
t whether he wwdd /tfce p> live in them himself, Qne of these days he might 

: ~ WilUam H. Whyte, Jr., sodal critic. 1957 



" I ]' Architeeture and 

IneiftnicUonal Oli|ectivc: The student should be ahk 
to identi^ visw^ and stntctural chamctei^tk^ of^ 
natural amf hunian-nrnde forms as a source of design 
and infer relationships between form and functwa. 

PdrfornaiM^ Objective: Conitmre and contrast 
human made forms with ftmns occurring in ntitjiire. 
CreaU« an architectural design based on forms found 
in nature. 

SuKgesiions for Instruction 

A numl^ f^^rdiitecte axtA demgrors are known to 
rely on nature for inspiration in aemgn, and no better 
source can be found. Frank 'Uoyd Wright Is one <rf 
the more outstandmg figures to have professed his 
dependence on wrture. In Ws eariier b^ux tfrts 
de^ns, Wrifi^jt mwJe ext«isive use ctf natural forms 
as motifs and decorations for his buikiings. Rdi^s of 
plant forms were carved into tiie stone or cast mto<» 
the.tiles that highlighted his eEteriors. while stylised 
plant forms were integrated into his fumidungs and ' 
interior decor. Furthemtibffe, he viewed his architec- « 
ture as < organic to be cbn^red to a tree. The 
nouvrau deigns of Louis CmnfiMt Tiffany are al«> 
strong examples of desi^ iNised on natural forms. 

Illustrate ami di«:us8 mms t»^c ^ign sUructurra 
found in nature. Include patterns that are spiral, 
radial, parallel, axial, dendritic, and modular as well 
as those that occur in overall patterns such as grids, 
H{X)t«i. and random patterns. Refer to Patterns in 
Nature by Peter Stevens, Pattern and Shape by Kurt 
Rowland, and Appendix G "Basic Structures.'* 

Study photographs of plants and microscope 
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Natural Forms 

^ides oi' oeUs or trauspsr^ materials.' Look at 
aninu^-built striKiui^ Uke bird i^sts, spicter webs, 
bea^ dame, termite uid ant h^s. wa^ i»est&, bee 
hives, rabbit warrens, groundhog cities. 
. Identify the design structure of each. Refer to 
Animal Arvhitecture by Karl von Frisch.-Tlfcc Insects 
by Peter Farb, and the National OeograjAic index. 

Pittvicb aichiteptural exam|^ q^a^n^ai' ^^^H^ures 
and ask stud^ts to make a drawing of each paired 
sample. Compariwuis may indu^^the radial cross 
secdtm of an omige with tJie Hirshhom fountain; 
the spiral of a chamba?ed nautilus with tlw cap of an 
lonk column or with Wiigbt's Guggenheim Muse- 
um. Ecro Saarinmi's Dulfes Airport or the TWA 
terminal buikiing at Kamedy Airport cQm;»ures wiU» 
the wings of a bird in flight. A-suspension bridge 
miggesite a ^lu^ web. ..^.^ 

Assc^ment Mt^ui^ 

Stod^ts «^ct a natural fonn and inoirporate itM 
basic structure in an iMt*itectura! detail like a door 
fran» or handle, a wall lamp or a window grille. , 



References 



r 



Ste^s, Peter. Patterns in NatQre, 
vom Frisch, Karl, and' vtin Frisch, Otto. Animal 
Arvhitecture. ^ ' 
Rowland. Kmt. Patter i and Shaf». 
Guyler, Vivian. Design in Natuir. 

Film stjip : . 

"Design Elements in Straetural Form." 
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Tim Jeffs. MCPS Visual Art Center 
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t^arks urv thv iun^s of fhv li/.y. 
WilliHiii Pitt, {Kilituian, HuH 177H 



Kt'creutional Knvironmenls Rwreation Parks 



InMrurtUinal <)b}rriivi»: ffw sttulvnt sktmhl b*' uhiv 
^ onci fifuaihi' fvhtionyihip< hi twi^vN naiuml ami 

fVrfiirtnanrr Obirrtive?ii: 

^ Suniinari/i* ihi\ nrn^ation^il. nuinag;enii*nt. and 
M^rviiv hicilitu^s itppuipriiUr fur a i^iven r^ n*atiorjiil 
park siti* „ 

• S{Hvifv .m* spari«s r^quin*d Un mch funrtinn in a 
n^^rnilional park fiu-ihty. 

SuKf^e.slion^ for In^ilrurlion 

llisi uss till* human ntvd for f»uiii<H>r n*tTi^alioTiaI 
lictiVitu s I'n^diwk Law Olnmeud was ihv first in 
this roufUry to apply art to tho impnm'mont ^:r 
twIn'Uishmmt of n^luri' "in a public park. He 
dt^si^n^^^i w York s (\»ntrut Park ami ^Vashinj; 
tuns Xaiional Z<h>. Simi* then, rity. ^siaus and 
ii'diTal jKov^rnnu'nls have imn»«stHl efforts to pro- 
vide ^lUttitKir nvrealioral fai ilities while pn*servins 
the l>alane«« <*f nniun-. This mH*d increases with the 
^nmth of urban jM^pulations, 

*' \.* irn invvntor>* of M<mi^mierv I'ounty to 
den. ..nine a!l the iyjK's of reerealional op|iortun- 
;tit»v iivailahie. Ycnir inventory should not over^ 

Tvjifs 4»t parks Swimming; ihhiIs . 

Ty|M*s of iihiyKmunds Tv|h*s of trails 
Htrn*atif>n eentt*rs 

Mak«* a map showing the location of these facili- 
ties 0 * . 

iH'Sijtfn a sur\H\v she<*t to determine the rtrcreatiunal 
ilesires of students in your schiM>l. Your survey 
nvght imiude the followinR questions: * 

• \V hal do you like to do for rtHTt*otion? (rampinii:. 
hiking* swiunning, boftting. hon^^back Hding. bicycle 
riding) 

• Where do you for "recrvation? 

• Wliat facilitii^s do you ul;e in the communityV 

• What other facilities tlo you winh were available in 
the com ^unity? 

Take a :^urvey in the community to determine the* 
H'C'reatitinai facilities desired by; 
younK children young adults 

older elementary older adults 

childn»n senior citizens 

ti^nast^rs 

Chart the information V htaim*d from the invent or>' 
and survey in a manner that will help you gain a 



InHier undtTstandin^ oi your cimimunity s facilitit»s, 
ih*sin"s. and m**His. Kxample: - 



Type^ of Kftcilitir^ 



Available Ursired Needed 



Parks 

l^rge parks, 

m*ighborhcMHl. 

etc. 

Playgrounds 
tot lots, 
neighb irhootl. 
etc. 

lUu*n*ation 
('tenters 

Others 



(lo to a IfH'al park* to det4Tmine the nrri*ationaJ 
faciUtit^s and activities available then** Mak<» n chart 
of your findings. ^ • / 

I ompan* the park designs df Vheaton H^gionaU 
Cabin John. I^ike Nei»dwcK^, and others in Mtmt- 
gonuTy C'ounty. 

Make a map of a local park, showing; 
{mrking facilities accei^ roads rami:^^^^^^ 
service buildings hiking trails amphitheatre 
cmnfort stations 

5^H*k professional assistance when designing your 
rtrn^ational site plan. Talk t<i a landscape architect 
or rei'n^tional planner. 

Pi^oyisipns for Indiyidiial Differeiices: 

• Some students may prefer to study the pn?serva- 
ticm of animals in captivity by devebping a design 
for a 3MKK a circus, a bird cage* or a farm. 

• After studying several small urban parks or shop 
parks, a student or small* group may design (Hie for a 
specific sit4\ 

Assessment Measui^s 

.Students evaluate their plans using the criteria 
Ik'Iow. 

• Is the imrk entrance well kKratai for easy highway 
entrance and accessibility to the various faciliti^? 

• Is eat^h facility or activity locat^ii in the most 
appropri^' setting ? 
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• Are fucililbs and activities provided for a variety 
oS group intc'rests? - 

• Are natural vlenents such as mountains, lakes, 
rock formation, anima! refuges, trees, and shrubs 
considered in the piacianent of facilities or activities? 

References 

Halsted. Bryan ted ). Hams, Sheds, and Outbuildings. 
Hancocks. David. Ardmals and Architevturv, the 
Study of Buildings for Animaht. 



McHarg, Ian L. Lksign with Nature. 
Rutkdge, Albert. Amtomy of a Park. 

Vvee Film: 

Heritage of Oreen. 

Oth er R es ource s: 

Defense Mapping Agency 

Maryland National Capital Park and Planning Con.- 
mission 



Tim Jeff It, MCPS VtMol Art enter 
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Historical finvironm^nts 

lii«tryriioii«l Ohlajctiw: The student should be afcte 
to €kmonstmte an awarew^ of histoncoRy-sigmfkant 
structures and to the character or persomlity of a 
i^mmunity^ 

Perfoniumce Obfectivcs: 

• Identify two get^ral categories for mcmumeats 
and givc^ an example of each. 

• Associate the characteristics of a visual fonn with 
a significant event or person- 

SttfQIf^iioiis for Instraction 

Historically, monuments ami memorials have been 
cc»istructed to commemorate a specific event c»r 
perm>naKe. Sculptural and architect'iral nwjnun^ts 
are found in all countries around tJic world ^d refer 
to people and events erf 3,000 ymm of history. 
Architectural monuments have taken the form of 
pyramids* obelisks, pagodas, columns, towers, arches, 
grottos, crypts* and mausoleums. Sculptural r linu- 
ments may h^a i»rt of these structun^. Since war is 
one of the most common events commemorated with 
monuments, warriors on pedestals can be found in ^ 
most cities aroi^d the worid. Gua^s oirved in stone 
protect!^ the tombs of ^ancient monarchs, while 
entire battle scenes are painted or carved on mme 
monument walls. Some of better-known monu- 
ments are the pyramids, thejTaj Mahal, the Arc de 
Triomphe. and the Washington Monument, An 
unusual monument is the structure commemc«rating 
Pearl Harbor: it stands on a partial sunken 
battleship, A unique type of monument which 
symboHy4?s man's relationship with nature is the 
totem iH>le. 

Monuments are a distinct part of our envirohment 
and, because they are placed in prominence* become 
landmarks or focal poi^ks of community activity. 



Tlte great law of culture is: let each 6ecome 
all that he urns crmted capable of l^ing. 
- Hirnnas Cariiyte. frfiili^sc^hCT, 1827^ 

~ Public Morumente 

Often a imk, a plaza, or a Imttleneld serves as the 
setting for a mcmun^t Kulpture or sUuctune. The 
{dan for a FraiAlin D. Rom^velt monument cmu- 
biitra all of th^ etements in a smnjl imxk. 
^ A natioiud setting aicmg tbe tkial basin in Wash- 
ington will be n^temgned to include a fiow^ gardm, 
widks, sculpture, ami a sm$Si stnMHiure where 
visitors may ^ aiKi tmir a Im^raphical {program. 
The development of this type of monument requires 
th« service of pittframmal and ta^nicaJ 

peo{^ to provide the envirtmmental impact state- 
nmkU the structure, landscaping, sculptures, and a 
media prc^^ram. 

Dit^uss tihe purpose aud meaning of "^several 
i^l^ted manuraent^. Identify the evrat m personage 
comn^morat^t desoribmg ttmr characteristics, and 
a>mn^t on the impact rach monmnent has had 
upon sotiety. Describe the setting, the various 
directional approaches, and the relationship of the 
site to ^ community. Identify any symbolic fwms 
used and discuss timt meanings, 

Teache/s may assign the site and subject for a 
proposed mcmument, studrats may select their 
own. After reswrching^ew two etements (the site 
%k>ction and an appropriate name), students plan 
imd design a monument sculpture, structure, or 

Assessment Measure 

Stuctents pnxluce a rendering ^r mt^el of their 
designs and make a presentation to thc^ir class. 

References 

Free Films 

The Statue of Liberty - Bodv of Iron. Soul of Fire 
Monument to the Dream 
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Historical Environments — 

Insirarttonat Ob^ctive: The ^iudvnt should be able 
to vuft%'ptualize the built envimnmcnt as being the 
r**suU iff a det*elvpmental prtKTss which reflects not 
tmly the /iV.vtorv of thoSie who huM it bui^also iTie 
materials and technology used. ' 

Prrformanre Objectives: 

• Correlulo se\TraI archiUHrtunil styli*s with their 
IHWhIs in hist<ir>'. 

• Distinguish between the cimstroction materials or 
tct^hni^lejjjy empioyt»d .in a past and a pre5^»nl 
an*hitix'tural style. ^ ' 

c 

Sugfcesiions for Instruction 

• Show slides/pictures of historical buUdings similar 
to those in Montj^mery County so that students 
may identify the characteristics of style that pertain 
lo a Kivx^n {x»riod- Students may collect inctures as 
examples of one functional feature from a variety of 
huildinfrs (dcjtirways, steps, roof lines); or they ma;^' 
n>nc*»ntrate <m thf many aspects of one sig^nificant 
building. They should be encouraged to 'sketch 
unique featun»s of the historical building and to 
eormnent u{>on them in terms of 1 1 ) the f)^nc^on of 
the architectural detail. 12) the technology that 
probably led to the form, and (3) the probable 
socio-cultural^ienificance of the building. 
* Sonw» students may map^ neighborhoml in 
Rockville. Gaitht^burg (to include Montgomerv- 
I'ounty Fairgrounds^ Kensington, or lakoma Park, 
using the ctide from a chart that' offers information 
concerning materials and technique. The envelop- 
mgnt of the chart should be p^rt of the pro^t. 
I>t>pc*nding pn the neighborhood studied, stylistk 
details such as 'gingerbread" motifs in Victorian 
architecture, gothic gables* and classical capitals 
might lie charted. (See Appendix E, rchitecturai 
Klements and I^tails.") 

Through dose observation and analysis of a 
mapiH'd area* by noting the number and kinds df 
materials and constructions, students can infer from 
the architectural details in a specific locale a trend of 
hisloricHi development. 

A city or town environment lends itself better to 



buildings of our tinw are acts of fkith, the Cuth^iralH 
of our tinted As ehnfuently as any chart h or ter^iple, 
tht*y testify to man 's fHftential f^frxntne^s. 
- Nathaniel Alexander Owings. archite< t, 1H«9 

Architectural Preservation 

this pnoject because the strata of aesthetic develop- 
ment can Ih* |x*rceiv«l. Renewal and restoration 
pmjects an* obvious exceptions to the presumed 
pattern of urln^n decay. Awanpness is stnmgthei^ 
' by frequent sketching and analysis of architectural 
fonn. Sonw members of the class may concentrate on 
the often unnot4C^ "street furniture*' - manhole 
covers,^r^ins, lariip pc^ts, refuse cans, and hitching 
posts. 

An altemative to making a field trip to an old 

town would Im» to use an assortment of visuals* 

Obtain slides of histyorically signnicant ^^uildings 

from -tiie AnK^rican Institute of Architects, the 

Mont^n^ry Colinty Historical Society, or the 

National Trust for Historic Pre«^*rvation. Obtain a 

, street map oi any city and arbitrarily locate the 

ddest buildings in un early msidential area. Spot 

others in a logi^^al jwltem, moving away from the 

oldest cluster. LaltK?! each lot*Htinn. 
« 

Assessment Measure 

After studying each slide for style and various 
construction features, the class will assign a proba- 
ble date and use a color code to record this on the 
map. When aU sit€?s have been datt^l and color coded, 
a pattern of development will emerge. This pattern 
will reveal that urban gn^wth is din^tly relate! to 
periods of history. 

References 

Korman. H. Chandlee. Maryland ArvhiU^ture: A 
Short History frvm 1634 Thpmgh the O'l-iV War. 
JlQCobscn. Hugh. A Guide tv the Architecture of 
Washington, D C. 

Kelly, J. Frederick. Edrty Domertic Architecture of 
Connecticut. 

Whiffen. Marcus. American An hitectun' since 17H(): 
A Guide to Slylea. 

Slides; 

Architecture of the Federal Period and the mb 
Century. Purdue University 

Selected American Architecture: 1 020-1 IK>0. Natiop-^ 
a! Trust for Historic Preservation 
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If there i8%o be a city, there t^ust a Mkaring of the good life. 

— 3nl century B.C., Aristotle, philosopher 

Arduiecture — Residential 



IttstractMHud (Hi^eaive: The studerU shotM be abk 
to ikmonstrtiie a hnmelst^ of some of the' socialf 
technohgiml, [ecohgkal, -md design] systems that 
'affect the built envimnn,ent 

P«rfmniwMce Ofa|eclive: Hie stiKtent dmuld anaSyte 
.his/h«r4»efiereiK»s in r^lential design and develop 
an interpretive nMidd. ,^ 

Sugg«8th»si9 for Instruction 

Discuss the physiciil. social, and aesthe^ needs of 
people. Develop' a list of functioniS a htmm should 
serve. Discuss ti«ffic pattenus. '^rage. and utiH^ 
needs. Cona^ tl» use ol sunlit and ^u»le to 

, conserve energy fen- needed heating and oxriUng. 

> Review staiKiard ni^|j^ fgx repn^siting sfenntur- 
al features with atchitects-sypibols. {Refer to i4rcAi- 
tecture and InteruH" Envmmment by Fom»t Wilwm, 
Obtain resource materbls fnm the Industrial Arts 

' and Home Eofmomics Sections, Divieltm of Career 
and Vocational Educatbn, MCPS Department of 
Ins^Hlctianal Planning and Development.) 

• Students wiO i^r^mie a list <^ the duuract«ristics 
t^ey would imxMiKHate in a plani^ "dream house" 
and develop a bubble diagram ^wing vaiwus home 
f unctiims ar»i their rdationships to «ich other, to the 
sun. and to the i»te. 

A checklirt should be tteveloped by the class. It, 
should include: « 

• general location and size of lot , 

• number of rooms and other st»ces like garages 

, • types of materials prrfmed (outside and inside I 



• landscaping 

• style of architecture 

Provisions for Individual DififeaKaices ; 

Some stiKlents msy yavi^ to plan the interior df a 
mobiie hcnm, a van, or a trafler. 8t»id«ats may 
plan tl» famishing and layout a rahgle room, 
devid<q»ng a colfH' d»rt and supplying samf^ 
swatel»8 td nraterials. 

Assessment Measures 

Vw^s standard architec^ral markings, students 
..should des^n and draw to scale the floor {dan for a 
dPNun iMcnise. 

Hie foEtowing oiteria are sug^ted for ass^- 
meht cS student work. To what extent: 

• HaB the student reHected his stated iweds and 
int«)ce8ts m the dMn house deaign? 

• Are the arc^itectaral mn^ings us«l correcUy? 

• Are m^surranoiU Bcsled accurately? 

Ref«r«Eices 

Kiddii^ter, Oms. ArcfUtecture: HesideMial Draw- 
ing ar¥i IhsigH, . 

Walker, Lester,' and Milstein, Jcffery. Designing 
Hpuser.: An lUustrated Gaide. 
Wilson. Forrest. Architecture: A Book^of Projects 
for Yomg Adidts. 

Architecture and Interior Environment. 

♦ 

Pariodical *. 

Art tu^ Man. Vol 7, No. 1. "The Mjaster Builders." 
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The age of tmikUngs is no index to tfm age of a community, 
which 4$ fwnwd by a amtinrnty of jm;^. 

Jam JiKsol», uriwn cfiHc, 1961 



Architecture ~ 

liistractiQiial OlijeciUw: The student ^Aould able 
to demonstrate a knowledge, of son^ of the boc&U^ 
technological [eadogk^ and des^n] systems that 
affect the built envinmment ' 

• Recognize nK.'iule-ba^ compraoits in "ucfaiti^ 
taral design. • ^ 

• Dedgn a' multi-unit 8trwture i»tng niodufe«-lKiBed 
o(»n|Nments. 

.Sugi^tkms for Instnictikm * 

BroiMiwski in Ascent ofMon^tat^ that the key to 
nmn's con$tm!tion of rami^Y ait^t»c^ , 
ability to combiro buildii^ocHnpmiesQts* rathar than 
relying on a s^gle mataial in its natural state^ such 
as a tree for. a bram, or a singte stone as a pQSar, 

SpiK^e in^de am^t Qt&sk temple was ctmi^E^ted 
mth columns which were n^sdted to mii^pnt tk^ 
n^atiyely shpt lengths of stcme b^Eons Uiat cx^uld 
safely span them. The Romans itusrmsed the span 
betwem columns by using an areh to Inidge tJl^r 
crowns. Gothic builders de^ugn^ a higher 'and 
lighter space by using a pmnted arch in ccmi^ination 
with the flying buttrras. 

Contemporary strtKrturte provTtte a vwiety of 
spac^ -thJtHagh the use of ^tigbM^i^ Nams or 
trussi^ and lightwdght mataials, Infktal^ struc- 
tures and. geodesic don^ proviite even grrater 
potential for enlarging iq>ac^. ^oialter rocon^aize 
spaces are prefabricated in factories <m the i^muMi 
and then placed into any d^rsd arrangeiKMit* 
Habitat, assembled in this manum* ushig Mst con- 
crete ^d fsbergla^ romn modulast was dedgnad by 
Moshe Saftie for the Montreal World's f*air. Padio 
Solm has started oonstrwtkm of am^mr type of 
vertkal city in Arizona's Canycm <te Cl^y. At this 
location, ancient tr bes c^stnicted raixlule-type 
pueblos of adobe. Awther type of d&ign module, 
invented by Buckniinster Fidter, allows the con- 
struction of huge domes that conceivably may 



Modular Design 

« 

sraneday oiver a dty. Sck^ntists in Antarctica are 
iratfeini^ uiHl«r a dome made of triangular module 
£nMn» hx:ked tqg^d^r* 

S^Kiy a itomd co^iuoumi^ 19»B Rartcm in 
or (kdiomJbk and Mrnktsmay ^lage in Mai:flai»i 
for esan^^ oi modular uiiian scanning where 
sevoal basic house forms are repeated. 

^tuckants dimM d^ign a ^^rwtute umng a^mpo-. 
i^ts of two m vKffe nmtutes^ Modules may be 
fcmnd <^(^cte «9 oontaiite«,4tt&k fMurts, m any 
fcmn BvaibdUb in quiuitity . Tliegr imxtu«?e a n^Ktel f 
^l&^t« multi-tmit hou^s^ in tte future. 

Ilie moc^ may be ccm^iut^ in tem» <rf a^tlM^ 
value^ stoictur^ feasiUm;y« ami sodU ini{mct The 
quraticm oi wl^ba peofde c»n affrad a detached 
fidni^unit dwdling cm a lot dbould be con^to^d as 
nwtivatkm for tihis type <tf Inmsii^. 

As an oi^mal project, ^tiKiaits may {dan an 
mitire community umng nttdular units and combiiui* 
ttcms umt3 to reprrai^t various stn^^m^s* Dm- 
' cuw tlip soc^ impllrations of multi-umt housi^ 
a large scale* 

Kepes. Gyorgy. Module, ProjHirtion, Symmetry, 
Rhythm. 

Newman, Oscar. Defensible Space: Crinw^reventhn 
J%rough Urban Des^^rL 

Wolk, D. VisUmary Cities: 7%e Arcohgy of Paolo 
Periodical: 

Art and Man, Vol. 7. No. 1. •'The Master Btiiltters." 
FUmsfarip: 

"Architectural' Form: Origins and Use." 
City Limits * 
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*(?iviluation Ls, before nil, the trill to live in (Hwimon. " 

- flow tlrtega y (IiiksiH, phtto^phi>r 



Architecture 

lii^lrortkinRl Ofa|ecti¥e: The student^ should be able 
to mti/f«i>€- the intpartance of the envinmment as a 
factor in an^hiteetural design and the imfHfrtanve of 
nrehit^t'tural desigu as a factor in presennnu the 
rnvironment. 

P^rforaumce Ql^tive: Identify >«-*vt?ral structural 
UThntctues which will aecommodttte excensive sun, 
wim}, or rain. 

SuKKestions for Instmetion 

By trial ami error thrmiehout histm-y* huunans 
haw ch*^igned and built structures frcMn readily 
available materials* and ttet^ structures have with- 
sloud .^»vefe wi^tter a>nditlon8. 

InRrnuity at devising w^therproof structures 
fmm common materials has been one important key 
to human survival. Builders have always known thaC 
tht? durability <^ their structures waSt in part, 
di*pendent on environment. We must understand 
and ernphasispe that the survival of our environmrat 
depc>nds on whether buildings are designed to oppose 
nature or function as an exten^nkm of it Today, 
primitive societies in the rain forest, as wdU as Uie 
\\mdominium owners akmg the e^rfiiMne, have hNimed 
to Iniild on stilts w pilings in onter to withstand tte 
drenchings of rain ami oe^sm waves* Ncmh's A^rk is an 
old example of a structure designfsd to cooperate 
with nature. Tlw? ark survived its test by the 
elements, as have many fine Mructures. Among 
them was Tokyo's Imperial Hotel, deaigmd by 
Frank IJoyd ^Wright, whkh 8urviv«Jan ^rih- 
quake. Architects «iw d^gn ftoatinl^trwtures 
whkii are made to be cushioned ftmn immock of m 
earthiiuake. 

The Eskimos built snow block igbos shaped to 
minimize the effects erf anctk winds, and they built 
tJhe tunnel entrench lower than inside Hvmg 
areas to allow the coW air to drop betow floofr levd. 

The people of the desert in ancient times teamed to 
cope with t|idr environment; and in the Sahara 
today, houses may be buriedjndar thirty imrhes of 
eartii, usihg its insulatmg qualities for prdt^tion 
from severe heat of day and cold of night. 

In America* New England fannhou^ have addi- 
tions that connect the houw and bam «w> that 
animals can be tended by the fanner without the 
need to move banks of drifted snow. Old Southern 
homes have larpe porch£« and raised groumi floors to 



lutid Climate 

take full advantai^ of cooling breezt^ in the warm, 
humid climate- The Indian tqpee is ideally constructed 
of readily available animal hides and long poles. 
Ventilatipn is cxmtroUed by adjusting the flaps at the 
top and over the entrance. 

In Normany, France, where winds are gusty and 
strong, many hou^ have rounded thatched roofs 
f taring into tl^ wim!, while cm the leeward tlie 
roof opens into a conventional, peaked overhang. In 
Proveme* the nortl^m facades cm many buildings 
have only one story aqd few windows as prelection . 
against the i^ind, white southern iacades usually / 
have two st<«ries with buttered windows and porches. 

All buildings are mAmt cxUlectors; architects and 
builders must Imm to utilize letter the <?ldest and 
oiim the mcmt efficient coUecton^. windows ami 
skylights. In the long nin, there is little choice but to 
live with nature: with a growing shortage of fossil 
fuels, living spaces can no longer be designed to use 
only artifirial means for heating and coding. 

Head the chapter **Oinuite-Control Eartli Cap- 
sules" in Architecture and interior Knvironment by 
F<»iBst Wil^OT. Discuss tscmwe o$ the ways builders 
' have sdved problems related to climate, Rrfw also 
to any book cm sdar l^tii^. Discuss the need for 
awnings, vestibules^ piorcl^s, etc. Obtain informa- 
tion from geography and sctemre tea^ters about the 
dimate and varkms countriOT and conditions bdkwd 
to exist cm jdanets. Review this informatiim with 
students. Discus winds, hmU radiation, ettc. Dis- • 
cuss the possible environmental requirements of 
human beiiu^ living .on another planet. Ccmipare 
tteiSHg with tte cnvironme^ital requinsments ctf a pet 
hami^;ec a dc«, or a horse. 

Compare^ the plans of a house heated <mly by 
fireplace with thorn of one using central forced air or 
one ui»ng electrkal hi^t. How doi^ each affect tt^ 
(ksign of a house? Sbow picture and discuss 
Tarraset, the undeignnmd solar-heated elementary 
• school in Fairfax, Virginia, Discuss the- ways by 
whteh technology h&s enaWed us to build simikr 
structures in very different climates through the use 
of air conditioning, h^Ung systemp» wall insuliition, 
insulated glass windows* etc. 

Use a series of pictures, from NationaiOeogruphic 
Mof^ine to show different hou^s and dhieltCTs from 
a ^variety of countrfes and historic periods. Ask the 
cdass to infer the kind of envinmment and climate 
mch is in and state reasons for the infereni;es. 
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Assewnnent Measure FilmBtop : 

Stw^te may choose a covmtry or a planet f<Kr "Architectural F<mn: Origbis and Use.'* 
which to develop either a <^criplion, drawing, or 
nmdsA a ,4iUitcture that would withstaiMl tira 
{nibble climate. 

References 

i~ 

Halsted, Byron (ed.) Bom*, Sheds, and Outbuiidings. 
Levy, Aten; (%a|miui. WiBiam; and Wunnan. Richaxd. 
Our Man^Made Bhvimnnmnt, Back Sevm. 
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A man is ufuivilized. barbarian, m the degree in ufhich 
he eU^s not take otfwrs into account. 
— iose Ortega y Gasset^ philosopher 



Interior and Industrial Design 



Instructional Objective: The student should be able 
to apply an understanding of the design process to 
an environmental or indmtrml design problem. 

Performance OS^ctivm 

• Identify the design ctumicteristicB of an interior or 
an mdusUial cte^gn f^nmiuct. 

• DfsBcribe the steps n^r^ssaiy for developing a 
functional de«^. 

Suggestipns for InstoacUoii 

Prior to this (^tur^. ardiitecte d|sisi^ Uieir own 
interiors, and nantifactorarti relied ^ the decorating 
skills of various cralJtsinen. As investmrf*p in 
Iwilding aiul ■ n»nufactinrii^ u^raEUKd, tihe i^ed 
evolved for specialists to design interior .spates 
'compatible with the arefaitrotare and for other 
speci^to to int^rate i^^ig and f imct^aml f6ra» . 
with nmnufactured prodt^KsT ^m^iims the two • 
specialties are ccnnlMEned interiin* ^o^ts nrast 
be fabricated to specificatia83. as in airplane and 
sttHre ifiiterkirB. llie in^ustriaJ desigi^ 'and Ui« 
interi<»r d^gn«r now make important contribujta(^ 
to the built envircmment. 

Interior (todpi has achieved recognition as a 
{Hof^^on throi^ the efftxrts frf major architects 
Frank Uoyd Wright and Mies Van.d^ Hohe, and 
throu^ its emphasia at the Bauhaus School in 
Germany. The Banbaus espoused the theory that 
architects, {Minters, and sculptcrs mu^ r&amisdxe 
tlw composite charact»> of a buSding. Usually, 
commeribal interiors are ^^gi^ by pnrf^wmuJs 
while homeowners rely tm theiix own preferences or 
take ideas from artk:^ pu^idmhed on tiu; subject. 

The field of industrial design is more closely allied 
/with the ec(MMNnks of manufi»:tiiTi^. Beonuse hui^e 
invesUnents are made in manufacturing comm^cial 
products, busuiess pei^ rely on industarkl (tesign* 
ers to resmch, dmugn, and package their goods. 
After a c»r^ul $aaaiymh of the consun^'s prefer»»:«s 
and needs and the manufmrturer's ^agineeriz^i^n^ 
lems, des^piers attempt to ctevelop econmnical, 
functional, and attiBfitive desgns that can be mariseted 
widely or serve & special pmp^ 

Select for study a varfety of cMronMi objaits such 
as a kitchen utensil, a chair, a faucet, or desk lamp. A 
complete interior, Uke that of a boat or van, may be 
preferred for study by some students. (Refer to 
Deaigning Today's Afanufcxtured Products by John 
Lindbeck.) 

Students and teachers ^lould collect a wide 
variety of ^hoto& depktmg tl» chwsen object or 



'^terior as it has aj^imued md as it is i^ip^ring. at 
pre^it in merchimdise cata2<^^ 

Studying all example have the class' develop a 
list of characteristics which would ctescribe the 
amiearanos, fttncti<ai. price range, m ainte n ance fea- 
ture etc., of each, ^ingly or in groups, students 
i^tould d^gn' questimu^unes to detenn^ v^iich 
variatiim td msh (^aractotisUc the c^>sen tt«n a 
randmn, group of ccmsun^s would pr^^. (See 

■Appendix F for a sample survey questionnaire.) 
Stud»tts must distribute siirvey forms among echoed 
mat^ odtect them, and wmmuize tin r^xmses. 
Stnee a sdiodwide survey rq[H«s(^ts a nmnri^ted a^ 
group, dedi^s m farodwt 'deidgn will be Un^. 

W<Hkk% with ti» swrvey r^xmses. eadh student 
idKMdd interptet inf orniatbn lii^ inodiKe a new 
design. At this point, methods of manufacturing, 
l»ck»ging. and nwriteyng dhodd be mosiAned. If a 
{woduct contains meditoical {mrts, t&e designed 
fmrm must acoMimk^te all mce^ary ^nusnts lUie 
motors md switdi^. SUnknte should research the 
roatteieds and the manufacturing processes to be 
used. Ideas should first be developed inV series of 
thumbnail sketches aiui notes, ^ach dketdi should , 
be evaluated, umng swvey data, numufBctuxii^ 
Umitataoi». and marketing requirement*!. After a 

^ tSam crit^iK, the best id«i ^lould be dev«4op^ mto 
a midermg or [m^typff nxxtel. A surface *fini^, 
imitath^ Uie nraterials used, shoidd he a{^>lwd to 
the mcK^ cdf a prodiK^t. Interior designs may also be 
presented irj model form. 

Assesmmt Measures 

Conipare survey data with the d^ign sduticMV 
and list the steps ^at w!»e folk .ed in devdopng a. 



Display complet^Ml models and rendering in tiw 
library and take a popular vote on each gfoup of 
solutions. 

References 

Undbeck, John. Deoigning Today's Manufactured 
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It <J? necessary to ctarify to our^lves what we umnt of our citim, iw 
want to live m them, the kind of ciUes we aspire to builtL 
- Mosbe Sufdiet archtteet of Habitat, 1970 



* Urban 

lit^trartkmal Objective: 7%^ student should be able 
to "cwwepiualue some relathnships between imriou^ 
comtH}m*nts of a built envimnment 

Performttmre Ofajectlve: Iifentify.Uie imjor structure 
al compmients of a community and in€»r[K>rate timn 
in a cies^ for a dty. 

Siigg^tkuM for tnstnictifm 

Hie av^«^ ciUz^ may not ksnow Umt city 
planning ia » mtK^ Imiader activity tlian simply 
arranffii^ and r^ulating land ubcs^ Tfi^ dty jdann&r 

Whelps the community make dodaians about its social 
and eccmmnic, an well aa its {^y^bd. cfmdttkm. City 
{dann^ are amcemed with the dev^pmrat ol 
solutions to prdiilems <^ Uvii^ in c^ngteg mimn 
communitiea. Their «ina|m show master plans to 

^ deveUip ami implemenj^ police and im^rams in- 
tended to govern change, direction, and coherence of 
city growth. The folk^wing unit deals nwmly with 
phy^rai charscteriatics, but ca|wlda stu^knts t^imild 
be encouraged to ccmaider social and eocmc^nk 
ifi^ues. (Discuss and correlate Uiistfhit with a^ socifd 
studies teschar. I 

Study the plans described in Making^ ^'ty 
Observable by Wurman, and the text Babylon to 
Brmilia by Hfll^. Discuss the advant^p^ erf planned 
communities as cantrrated with typical wWi sf^awl 
Look at planned communities like Bramlia. Brazil; 
GreenMt and Columbia* Maryland; or Reston, 
Virginia, and discuss the overall street patterns and 
locati<ms of shopping ranters ami busing service 

^ in relation to public buildii^, parks« and rematkmal 
areas. Contrast and compare tte agrarian pbmning 
kleas express^ in Frank Lloyd Wright's Broadmrre 
City with Le Corbusier^s plan for Chandigash« India, 
and Paolo Soteri's m^cities, designed to provide 
conifmct urban living, at the same ttn^ preserving 
the countryside. Discuss open sfmce as a community 
need. Discuss the locatiim oi aimrtmcnts, multl^unit 
dwdlingB, and singliHinit dweUtim^s. Ccmsider th^ 
questions: ' 

• Is playground space aijbquately provided? 

• Are hospitals, churctes, and schools easily avails^ 
ble tojeach neighborhood? 

• How far do I drive to work or school? 

• Can 1 ride my bike or walk to the store? 

• Where c^n 1 play ball? . 



Plaifning 

View and di£^usm the films IVAy Man Crates and 
T^e City: Heaven and HeU. ' 

Use wmfl ttofks oi n^rtgriafc^ to^ reptwei^ ^lartiOTs, 
and make preliminaiy modds ^ a p^med cmnmu^- 
ty idiowing*ret^toitial and Inmmera weas. I^erai- 
ttote b^waen apartn^mts and multi-unit and ds^de- 
unit dwelUi^. Locate puUic bu&lhi|^ and recneatloB 
ar»s. Plan ai^^ess routra fcr^ easy nmvg|fi»»t <^ 
' tndfic into and out of the copummity. Trmsfer this 
irfui to a scaled drawmg ushig a coding syst^ to 
id^tily ^mious omsipm^ta. 

Compare student work against the fdHowtng 
critaia. To what extmt: 

• Have the iocatiims of public buildings been well 

chosm? 

• Are there pteygrmmd and recr»ticmal spaces? 

• Are there enough maj<^ streets to handle through 
traffic? 

• Are bumness ami imhiatrhd buildings dusten^* 
near h^wrys or railwaya? 

» Are t}% types of tum«»i^ ami open spaces ctearly 
, differentiated on the map? 

Conduct a survey, if fusible, using a form similar 
to that in Afqiei^ix **City/County Plannini^ 
Survey.*' 
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Ihsignmg the Urban Environment 
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MCPS Envinmm^tal Education Series Activities 
for Studying Megalopotis 
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Men, not umll$* make a city. 
— Old Chimse iwoverfi. 



Urban Planning — JCiU^ of the Future 

Imitriiclfamal Objective: 7%^ atudent wiU tfe abk to 
conceptualue some reiathnskips between imrions 
comfmnents of an enmmnment. 



Performaim Ob|ecli¥i;: Fonnulate d solutioii to 
i^^ral omimunity {jdandbg |Nrobtema Uie future 
based cm a ctmcetisus of Btwtent i^iwms. 

Suggestions for Instru^on ' 

The dty is am solution to a number of problems 
that confront us today as they have in U)e {mst* 
Early cities evolml out of a need for protecUmi from 
emmiit^, and originally took the form of fortr^seK. 
Walh-and numts that ime rebuilt in ever larfser 
circles have been replaced in older dtim like London 
by bands of {larklike iM^ighbwhoods. Similar "'^^ms 
belts*" are now a planned element in urban demgn and 
aprve our need to have acce^ to nature. In planning 
for future cities, conmderation should be given to 
psycholt^cal needs as well as to the physiological 
and eccrfogical. Today city {^nnera ^k mlutioM 
that are appro{Hiate for hunum valtMENs, limited 
energy renources^ and optimum u% of the natural 
environment. Many views of the future see our being 
dominated by machinea or colonizing outer space 
because of* dwindling resources on ^rth. The 
*^gmall^is-bi'autifur' movanent would limit future 
development. One future model is ck^ribed in the 
movie Star Wars yfhkh refers to an inte^Ianetary 
society and an unknown ei^i;^v source* 

Some qi^tions for discussion: 

• Wnat will transportation systrnns be like? 

• How will peoi^ oanmunic^te? ^ 

• How will hoii«»s use spai%? 

• Will homes still hiive kitchens? 

• Will people go to the theatre? 

• The country another planet? 

« What kind of clothing will be worn? 

• WiU new sports develop? 

• How will the elderly, the sick, and socially 
maladjusted be accommodated? 



" Models for dty planning that take into account 
var3ring ^ial fiKtora may be created by art ^u* 
dmts, using a modified Delphi t^nique to^formu^ 
late the i^an fm* a Utc^an dty. 

After diirnssing future dtira, students should 
vdlunt(wr their cimi^tions of hous»ng, government, 
Umnsportatton, ami «Kial i^eds of th^ future. l%ase 
rei^nses ^ould be listed mi the chalkbimrd so that 
students rnay reach a concensus as to characteristics 
frf future dties. 

Assea^ent Measures 

Using small blocks of materials to work out 
preliminary ideas, students can develop a drawing, 
model, or map of their future dty, pointing out both 
the advantages and limitations. 

Some students may have sufficient tin»i to [m>vide 
drawings of special features such as the transpmta- 
tion system, the methods of food distribution, 
recreational centers, schools, or housing. 

Working in groups, students may produce a mural 
or a three-dimensimial conceptualiiiatton of a future 
city. 
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APPENDIX A 
Sample Matrices 

TYPE - STYI^S & SIZES 



stnuU 


a 


Q 


0 . 


a 


mrdium 


B 


Q 


a 


a 


brgr 


a 


Q 


a 


a 



^3 



.J 
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Appendix B * 
Food ^opi^Bg Activity Flan of a Ptevson Living 
in an Uriian H^-ris0 Apartment 

• Mfric«9 shopping Ifast 

• Chj^miz^ shopping cart or Iwgs 

• Arrant for c^i care* 

• Goes into haU aiMl foc&s <toor to tte aiNUlaa^t ^ 

• Rides down^airs in ^vatmr, or osra stairway 

• Rides bus, ot dxi'WB car to omrlubi 

• Walks «:k»s 8ts«ets, stcqn^n^ up and down curbs' 
or 

• Rides bus after waiting for it 

CM- " . 

• Drives car, parks m lot, becomes pedestri»i 

• Traverses supennark<^: fills cart; has purchases checked out at counter; pays fo: purchases 

• Wheels cart out of stoe and brings car to hmding area; or (2) carries bundles to bus, ludds bundles on lap, 
gets on and off and up and down steps; or (3) carn«B bundles in arms or uses cart while walking hon^ 

Pushes or pulls open door to main entry: m^tiates bundles through door 

• Rides elevatM* or uses stairway, cartying bundles 

• Puts down bundles to unlock apartment door 
» Puts bundles in kitchen 

• Places Contents of bags into appropriate storage area, washing fresh vegetables and wrapping meat 

• Fc^ds or discards shopping bags 
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*oT tjakw child/children shopping 
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Apiieiiilut C 
Eliments of a Comaiiiiiity 

Althou^ any short list h^vea out some importaiit ^ing8 alwut the !^y^:»l aspecte erf a community, the 
five elements below offer a starting point for a doser examiiwtum of your conuPHmty. Many parts of any town 
do not fit into any of tivsx categories ^ 

1 . PbOh): The principal means of moving through a city, paths are impmtaQt channels of human activity. Much 
of the-^ay in which we tmderstand a city and its appearances is based' on the view from a path. 

2. Edges: Dividing lines whidi serve as boimdsries, edges may be formed by the geography of a town, by a river 
or cliff ; or they may be built like a highway or steep ern'oankment. 

3. Districts: Clearly identifiable areas which have a.cmmnon. definable physical character are referred to as 
districts and may be characterized by common building types or densities or patterns of development. There are 
oitm many different kinds d distrkts in any «nnmimit;y, but each distinct district huB its own quality. 

4. Nodes: The areas in ^ town or city which are important omters into whi^ we entxsc often are transportaticm 
JunctionB. but their rea^ importaiK% lies in the activity whidi tak^ place within them. A town square or com^ 
hangout may he a node. 

5. Landmarks: These are physical elements which stand out from their setting. Often they are very large — a 
big neon sign, a church Steeple, a distant nmimtam p^ — but they can be as small as a stro^ sign or a special 
dooHcnob. Th^ Important thing about landmarks is that they stand out and are reoognizable. 
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Appendix D • 
Ciiy/Coiuty I^aniiiBg Survey 

1. Umterline dty ot county servii* p&mn yw have obasrved obseawd — police, trash coltectors, fire 
fighten , road construction crews, street cleaners, gas or water line repair persons, telephone or electrical 
repair persons, crossing guards, tree trimmers. Name sonw others you have ol^rved. 



2. Underline each problem you haVe observed outdo(»« — speeding ours, overloickd tn»h contaii»ers, in 
streets, trash or litter on Streets or curbs, ot no sidewalk. Nanw others you have obwrwd. 



3. Underiine the kinds surface pn wiiich you'walked to school — sSdewaik, street, lawn, dirt path, brick t»r 
stone walk, bridge. Name othM- kinds of surface. 

_ I ^ ; ■ ■ 

4. List the streets along whida you walk W rit.. u> school. Name as many as you can in any order. 



5. If you {msH a park on the way to school, check the tilings that it contains: 

playground et|uipinent basketball court 

picnic tal^ „ soccer field 

baseball field _ other equipment , 

tennis court * - 

6. Underline the kind of unbuilt space you pass cm the wuy to scltool — vacaat lot, park, imiking lot, field, pond 
or lake, forest, farm, playground, or garden. Name any other kind of unbuilt space. - 



7. List the kiiMis of busine^ra you imss <mi the way to sdKwl. Group th^ ac^onting to whether they are located 
in a shoppiiig center, along the street, in a house, or in an oU\fX building. ' • 
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stanr 
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plaster 
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09 
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solid wan 



C 
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cfaider block 



tall panels 



55 





grilled 



mansard 







dome sloped 




dlKcd 




D 
3 

tai< 



tar {Kifrcr 




wood sMagk 



day tile 



lar ami gravel 









K 
as 



hncrl 



nn 



transomrd 



dmmer 




m 



OOP 






Example of the kind oi chairt that tan he used lu c«h1c aiihitec lund elements and details. 
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Appendix F 

Marktit Resismli Survey « 
(sample) 

knowledge of amsun»r prefi«r»»*«i ior certain products and sl^kNs guide iw in providing the kinds of 
products and service our amununity nf>«d«i. Hease check ytmr own responses brfow: 

KTaleD Female D 

Age:- 12-14 n 15-20 □ 21-26 □ 26-300 over 30 cf. 

Your hair color: Brown □ BltmdeO BedD Black D Gny B 

Your skin cofor: Fair □ M«iiujn □ Dai* □ 

Your favorite clothing color: RedD Orange □ YeUowO Green □ White D ^ . 

BlueD PurpteD GrayQ Mackp 

Do you wear prescripd<m gla^^? Yra □ No P ? ^ 

Do you wear prescription sui^lassefe? YesD NoD ' • ' 

How often do you wepr sunglass? Everday □ Sonwtinies O Never □ 

How mafl^ pair do you own? One □ Two □ Hwree or n^re □ 

Wljat shade of lens do you iwefer? Amber □ Y^ow □ Green □ Rose □ Brown Q Kue O 
What kind of frame do you prefer? Thick □ Thin □ M^j^b Plastic □ Btdd H^gns □ 



Simple designs □ 



colors Soft colors □ 
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APPENDIX G 



Most Phcnomeaa Gao Be ExphinctS In Tliesc Biisic Sttsctiirai 




UNEARIMRECTION 




PARALLEL 




MODULAR 




MCMAIC 



^ 



GRID 






AXIAL. 
SYMMETRY 



0OUNt£RFORCE 



RHYIHM 



RAINAL 




SPIRAL 







ORBITAL 



WAVES 



CLOSURE 



GRAmENT 



DENDRITIC 



Developed by Attleboro Sdbool Department, AtUeboro, Massachusetts. "InterdisdpUnary Visual Arts 
in Lmiing," Don Brigham, 1969, THte HI ESEA Gs^t #67-2809. 
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ROCrn CREEK REQKNiAL MRK 
HOMtQCMiEIIY COUNTY, MARYLAND 
CONSBIVATION AND EDUCATION AREA 



APPENDlXir 



^-tATHIKmE. SMITH 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION CENTER 
MEADOWSIDE NATURE CENTER 



MAP SCALE 1:2«00 
COffTOtmiNTEIIVAL 
1 tfHm <tM an.) 
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T Snyder, J.C., and Oitanese, A. J. ied»,\. Intro^it^ to ArchUeetm New York: McOraw-HiU, 1979. 
This broad per^)ective <m aidiMecture trac^ its <nigin ami histmy as wen as its responae to caltum, 
dimate. geograi^y, technphigy, and mat^ials. 

T Sommer, Robert. Persoml Space: 7%« Behavkwl Basis of Ihsign. En^wood CWs. N J.: Pientk!e>Hafl, 
1969. 

A social scientist analyst hmnan behaviOT as it rdates to the dedgn piOfesricmB. 
S Stevens, Peter S. Patterns m Nature. Boston: UttJe, Brown and Co., 1974. 

Humireds 6f idioti^raidis, dmwjbt^, ami cmnn»«ite abcmt tbe staroctoms in iMtiu«. 
T Suckle. Abby (ed. | By Their Own DmigH, New Ymk: Watsoo-GuptiU. IMO. 

"Tm intema^maUy Imown aidntects itesonbe the proce^ of dengning and constructing one of th«ir 

major buildings. 
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S Thompson. Elisab^ (ad.). Reeyding Buildings: Remvatkma, Hgmod^aga, Reatarutitmc, and Reuses, 

New Yoik: McQraW'Hfll. 1977. ^ 

Maiidy idM^bo^praphs of muofke^ ol stnx^xam HoA fit tte ti^. 
T Walker, Lester, and Milsteiii, Jeffrey. Designing Houjes: An lOustrnted Guide, Woodstock, N.Y.: 

Overiook Pnans. 1976. 

A slq>4iy-«t«p gvkle to pluudng md dmlgniwg a house. Writl«i in layman's tmoa. 
$ Wh^, Marcus. American Architecture since 2780, A Ouide to Styhs. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
1969. 

Concise guide to the history and identificatkm of Annrican styles from Cktlcaual to Brutalism. 

T Wilson, Forrest. Anhitecture and Interior Environment: A Book of Projects for Young Adults. 
Cincinnati. Ohio: Van Nostrand Rein^^ Company, 1972. 

Describes sin^d® dassroom pragecte that can tead to a better undmtanding of stmctunl prim^iples, 
bcbSb, space, and «ivircmment. 

S . Anfntectwe, A Btndt f^Pn^ets for Yomg AdMdta. New York: Van Nostrand R^nhold, 1968. 

O.P. 

This smiA text deii^ril^iBi^ nK^ aannKHoly used aidbttectnral and mig^iMaet^'tjs^mm #ith sinq^ 
pnictii»l suggestions for imimBMing esE^ 

T BuUt Environment: A Tee«^ Introduction to Envimnm^ntal Educatkm. Washhigton, D.C.: 

An^rican Institute of Aie^ects, 1975. 

This booklet offers eovfa«»dieiitid sixties for the kywer grades, and lists resources. 
S * . oty tnoMing: A Book of Games fitr Young Ad»Us. NewTork: Van No^nmd Rdnhoki. 1975. 

An illustrated gukle to utMlentosding dty ptenning thnmi^ a vai^y faadinting gsans. 
T ^ . Wha^ It Fe^ Uke 2b Be a Bumng. Gaxdei City, N.Y.: Doul^day, id^. O.P. 

A visual hofAi which illustrates structural prutK:j]]^ analf^us to htiman forms and shows examples of 

thdr use in ardUtectare and Hie wtxdd. 
T Wdk, D. Visbmary Cttfcs; 7%e Anx^ogy of Pooh Sofeii New York: Praeg«r, 1972. 

Highly imaginative use of black on white and hack lighting for unusual graphic layout and typography. 
S Tfu! Wokd Bof^ Encychp^Ua, Qik^go: Fteld l^t^pises |kh8»tional Corp., 1977. 
S Wumuin. Riehaitl SaoL Making tl^ aty Ob^nmbk, CambtMlga, Ma^: MIT ^re^, 1971. 

This special »sueof the perio(&»l Design Quarteriy is a catak^ of i»o^f^ ideft#, books, guides, maps, 

and curriculum on the catvmmmeat. ^ 
S . The Nature of Recreation: A Handbook in Honor of Fredefu^k Law Olmsted. Cambridge, Mass. : 

MIT Pi«s8, 1972. 

Helps leaMite' understaiul his own recreationiil meds and pr^^rences. 
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Related Pamplikts 

Backgnmmi Readings Related to Architectvre and the Buitt Environment. Philadelphia Chapter, American 
Institute of ArdbS^Bf^. 

Aichite^ Building. 17th ami Sansom St»i^, I%iiB«fe}|^, P^msylvan^. 
Bell. Gi von, and otl^rs. Urban Environment and Human Behavior. Stroudsburg, Pa.: Dowden, Hutchinson 
and Bobs, Inc., 1973. 

Books as presented in three categorres: Dangn AmmaaduM. Soda! Studies Af^^trndm, and The* 
Trtmxwvik to Urban Enviiwun^t. 
Built Environment: Environmental Editcaiion Teaching Tools, American Institute of Architects, Washington, 
D.C. 

An annotated ^ ol nseivd hoaks^ pn^nma, and films 

Eriksen. Aase. Lmming About the BuUt Emaronment, Nat^mal Association of El^nentary Principals, 1801 N. 
Mfxae Street, Arlington, Virgina £2209. 

A cmnpf^Hflwdve itf t/mdma guictes, lH»^grDund roatc^s, complete im^prams or nmts and 
mini-^CHirsra, Wmd^ gam^ v^amce c&.«er8 
National Trust for Historic Preservation. FUms: Historic Preservation and Related Subjects. Warfiington, 
D.C: Pi«9ervation Press, 1976. NTHP, 740-748 Judoion Plac« NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

XatiOHal Trust Pntsenmtkm Bookshop Catak^ue, National Trust for HistCH^ Pmservation Bocdtshop, 740 
Jacksim Place. NW.. Washington. D.C. mm. 

L4sts Ikh^s on historkally d^piUk^t archit»:Aure, preservation, restination, mmmys, feiteral 
programs 

Articles in P^riodkmls 

Ackerman, Jan^ S. ^'Listeniiig to Architecture." Harvard Educational Review 39:4-10 Fall 1969. 

A manner of interimting t*«e language of a building. What scale, material, and site communicate to the 
listener. ' . 

Adams, Eileen. "Opening Many Doors." The Times Educational Supi^ment 3184:20-1 June 11, 1976. 

A report of a two-y^ exiMsrunent design^ to cr^te a greater awarei^ss of the built envinum^t ax)d 
tested at the Pimlico School in Londim. The program reaches chiklren at «x different age levels, and 
begins with familiarizing th«n with neighborhood buildings. They later focus attendon on streets, 
shops, social issues, and local history. 

IJerkeley. Ellen I^rry. "Environmental Education from Kjndeigarten on Up." Archit&:tural Forum J30;46+ 
June 1969. 

A report of courses arid projects (jteaUng witli architecture and envircmmmtal awaren^s in tiie «:hooUr. 
Carttrr. Doris Marie. "Annihilating Environmental Anesthesia." Art Education 28:2-6 Februaiy 1975. 

A course outline with a suggested list of readings designed to make "Mr. Citizen of 1981" more 
perctiptually attui^ to his envinHiment. Include are tofNcs cm street funuture, conservation, and 
reconstruction. 

Chalmers. F. Graeme. "Teaching Environmental Design." School and Community 58:38 February 1972. 

Suggestions for an inter-diBdplinary appro&t^ to ojnununity study usixm; the art claw as weU as the 
social studies clriss. Students can produce a set of slides and a super 8mm movie showing community 
values, or they can design models for a needed etoni ntary school playiptiund. 

ChrisUjpher, David. "Travel Guide to Theme Parks." Instrui tur 87:163-168 February 1978. 

Ik>»:riptiotaa of major theme parks throughout the country. Addresses and 0w>nc numbers are 
included. 

Danzt'T*. t^er^ld. "BuildingB as Sources: Architecture and the Social Studies. " The Hiffh Si htwl Journal 
r,7:204 13. February 1974. 

Danzer explains the manner in which architecture is relaUii to social studies prior to giving a lO^step 
guide (in outline form) to looking at a building. 
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Dibner, Ilavid R, "Opening Their Eyes to Architecture." AlA Journal 60:48 October 1973. 

An arthitect visits a dassfoom, bringing with hiro a cardboard hyx. fiU«l with nwterials he uses. 
Following his visdt, students ctesign and construct a building model. 

Eriksen, Aaae. "Learning About th« Built Envirommmt." Nathnai Elementary Frim^al 65:36-41 March 1976. 
A report on some materials and activity availaUe nationwide to teachers who wish to instill in 
cMldiBn an apiMVciation for the bmjt environnMnt 

Friedman. Herbert H. "Spetializing the CwM»pt of a Neighborhood." The Journal of Geogmphy 67:79-81 
February 1968. 

Beginning with an inquiry into the meaning of the word neighborhood, a seventh grade class in 
Manhattan embarks in a map project to record movement within a seJected area. The students record 
their own daily moven^ts to (Miin^te a i^ighbcMrhood r^tm. 
Heisner Report. "Terraset: A School with Energy for the Future and for Tomorrow." Instructor 87:16-20 
" November 1977. , > 

A description of the unique underground elementary school in Fairfax. Virginia, which is heated with 
solar mergy 

Kliment, Stephen A. "Architecture: 1776 and 1976 ~ Two Reflections of Values." Social Education 40:26-8 
January 1976. • 
An historical approach to the study of architecture. Architecture in the two eras is compared using Uie 
lifestyles of Uie peofAe as a point of refer^i^. ^ 

Kraft. Frank J. "We Uve in an Octagonal Prism." School Arts 76:22-3 June 1976. 

A course outline of an eighth grade approach to architecture. Students in Oswt^, New York construct 
mod^s, go on walking tours, and write r^e»rdi pap^B cm historical ardbitecture. 

Lewis. Phyllis A. "Chipboard Hou^." School Arts 74:44-6 Afwil 1975. 

A lO-week project in which -students d^ign and construct Victorian hous^ using chiplK»rd. 

Presentation periods using slides and magazine pictures are followed by preliminary sketches the 

students draw prior to the actual cutting of tl% walls. 
Libby. Thomas J. "Architecture - Easy Bridge to Aesthetic Education." School AHs 72:24-6 April 1973. 

Merrick. Wayne R. "Architecture." School Arts 73:22-3, April 1974. 

A project in which students create thrce-dimenskinal architectural forms using pre-cut cardhonrd 

shapes after reviewing the film A is far Archit&:ture. 
Nalle. U-ona. inking At the Streets Where We Uve." School Arts 74:26-7 April 1975. 

Ninth grade arts students make an 8mm film d«:umenting traffic and pedestrian flow at intersections 

ui major streets in their community. After field trips to s^e successful pedestrian malls, students draw 

up i^ans to humania^ tlwir dty and give p^l^trians the right of way, 
- "Enriching the Ix>cal Environment." School Arts 72:22-3 April 1973. 

Ninth grade art students draw plans and construct f«ale models redesigning the environment around 

their school. Their suggested uses of lighting fixtures, benches, and low plantings could serve as 

inspi ration to some administrators. 
Noble, Allen G. "Evolution and Classification of Nineteenth Century Hoiising in Ohio." 77»e Journal of 

Geogmphy 74:285-302 May 1975. 

IJsing Ohio as a basis for study, settlement landscB{N> patterns and architectural styles are discussed. 
Evolution of house styles from ^luropean mcMlels is mentioned. * 

Ryan, Mary. "Toledo, Ohio Public School Children Help Plan Toledo's Maumee Riverfront Development." 
Sthool Arts 74:38-7 June 1975. 

At the suggestion of Toledo's Vice-Mayor, studmits f rtnn kindergarten throi4;h high school design art 
projects with ideas oUiow to devek>p the Maumee riverfront. Several of tbeir kieas will be incorix^rated 
into the final designX 
Suather, Arnold. "Bring Architecture Home." School Arts 68:14-16 March 1969. 

An architecture unit focusing on the local area. In additi<m to studying particular notable buildings, the 
students explore the function and bi^uty of homes in general. 
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Shannon, Joseph. '*The Art Teocb^: Eaviroomental Advocate." Art Edmcatitm 23:28-31 May 1970. 

A iramefrcMrfc .lor art te«ci»ro who wNh to chai^ the attitiMks reaprauBble fw the presNit 
envir(»nM^taM:^jf^t. Tham are t»c&i^ atnitmtes* wxA {no^nrta <^ t . w if h i n g date. 

Sunidge, O. J. "EAHY; Wliat the Schoob Axe Doins." 7^ Times Edumthmd Sufn^mmU 3133:64 im 13. 
1976. 

A report of stHiie of the ongoing school projects taldng place in England as part of the European 
Afchiteetural HtNitege Year. Stodraits are m^mit^ kutdscaped j^ardens, making frih^rtograi^ reccods 
of village and ^v^b'hig anc^t manor iMNmes. 

ViUecco, Marguerite. "Atrdutectuie ^ Eaaegy" Design Quarterly 103. Minneapcdis: Walker Art Orater, 1977. 

1^ isBtxe ia devoted to architec^we that utiles wahac waA wind tmrgy. 
Wilstm, Fon^ 'IWhktg the Buflt 1^vinmni«it.** School Revim ^:680^ August 1974. 

G«ieral metfiods for teachmg about the hiM envimuniait, uaing graphics and model boikhng am) 

ca|utalia|ig oh fan^iar visad exporknem. 

Wright, M. Frank. "An Increased Awareness of Our Envirmnnent." School Arts 71:36-7 March 1972. . 

A majcn- pro^i^ d^gmd to give sbideiata an inereaa^ awarmi^ ai their nmmmdaa^ *tb*>y first 
sketch a map from memory showing how to get from their homes to school niclading landmar ks Uny 
see along the way. Thto map is bter revised as the stndaits carrf it with them and make additiims 
ahmg the route. 

Wurman, Richard Saul, and KiOhiger, Scott. "Visual Mmmayon Systems," ArchiUxtmv Camtbt, Mar^ 1967. 
(160 EgUnton Avenue, E., Tcmmto 12, Ontario.) 
A survey of the state qf the art several years pri«^ to publication. 

from Art and Man 

"Tte City" Vol. 1, No. 7, 1971 

♦"The Master BufWers" Vol. 7. No. 1. October 1976 

"The Shaker^" Vol. 2, No. B. Feimuuy 1972 



PeriodicBte 

Archt^tural Digest 
P.O. Box 2415 
Boulder, ColonKio 80332 

Art Direction Magazine 
Advertising. Trade Pub., Inc. 
19 West 44th Street 
New York. New York 100^ 

Art in An^rica 
Subscriber Service Division 
542 Pacific Avmam 
Marion, Ohio 43302 

The BEEC ^port 

Built Envii€ianK!nt Ed. Center 

P.O. Box 13507 

I^adeiphia, Pmmsylvank 19101 

Communication Arts Mffgazine 

P.O. Box 10300 

200 California Avenue 

Palo Alto, California 94303 



Craft Horizons 
American Crafts Council 
16 East 62 ^xeet 
New York, New York 10022 

Oraphia AnmuU # 
Walter Hesdes Ghe^^ Piesi 
46 NusdM^RStr 8001 
Zurich, Switeifand 

lUustrtUion 

Art In^bnictiim Sdiool 
Minn^pidiB, MiniM^ta 

Industrial Xhsign 

One Astor Haza 

New York. New York 10036 

Interior Design 

150 East 58th Street 

New York, New York 10022 



LandBcape ArctUtecture 
1190 ^st Broadway 
Louis viUe, Kentucky 40204 

Packaging Design 

Coraiecticut Ave.. NW. 
Washington, D.C. mm 

Parka and Recreation 
National Recreation and 

Park Aarodatifm 
1601 North Kent Stre^ * 
Arlington. Virgink mi» 

Progr^im Architectmv 
P.O. Box TO759 
Ctevdand, Ohk> 44010 

School Art8 (AprH 1976, 

A|»ril 1978) 
gOPortiand Street 
Worcester. Mass. 01608 



Note: Materials listed in bibliographies above must be 
approved by MCPS before use in classrooms. Observe 
MCI% Evaluatkm and Sel^tion policies. 
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